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rise and fall of Newark's adopted son was one of the tragic stories 
of African-American music in the 1950s. After thirty years, he came 
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This book is about culture as the shared experience of everyday 
life. I was born here, I have lived here for many years, and I love 
this city, but the story of what has happened to the social fabric of 
life in Newark is a sad one. I read and hear all the talk about 
townhouses and office buildings and Renaissance, but it seems 
obvious that Newark has become a pretty boring town. Certainly, 
the poverty and the lack of hope are boring. This book is an at- 
tempt to at least provide some interesting reading material and, 
hopefully, to provoke some thoughts on a different kind of reality. 

When I think of interesting reading material on life in Newark, 
I think about the books of Nathan C. Heard. Nathan is the author 
of “Howard Street,” which is probably the greatest novel to ever 
come out of Newark. He says people come up to him and ask him 
when he is going to write another book, not knowing that he has 
written seven novels. It is a crime that “Howard Street” is not in 
print, but people need to know about his other writing, too, so I 
decided to include the first chapter from his second book, “A Cold 
Fire Burning,” as well as the unpublished short story, “Mercy.” 
Nathan is a novelist who penetrates the inner world of fictional 
characters, but he gets at the heart of a lot of important things that 
have gone down in Newark. In “Mercy,” he offers an unforgettable 
portrait of a devastating combination: heroin use and the projects. 
It has the same intense moral force of his 1974 novel, “A Cold 
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Fire Burning,” which brilliantly depicts an interracial love story 
amidst the political changes of the early seventies. 

Sometimes it seems hard to figure out how the hell Newark 
could have slipped so far down the socio-economic ladder and the 
interview with Clement Price provides a chance to get some per- 
spective on it. One of the sad ironies of Newark is that the city 
declined as the influx of African Americans into the city increased. 
Clem traces the evolution of black life in Newark and how the 
problems that face the city today are rooted in the decisions of the 
past. He attempts to come to terms with the dubious effects of the 
struggle for integration and the changes in the ability of the black 
community to determine its own destiny. Why can't we educate our 
children? What is black culture? Js there a black culture? Is there 
any precedent for the crisis facing black people today? Clem pene- 
trates the nature of these questions and poses some troubling 
thoughts on the future. 

History writing usually fails to capture the feel of everyday life 
and the oral history section attempts to uncover what Newark felt 
like back in the ‘50s. Of all the great “scenes” in Newark’s history, 
the richest may well have been the nightlife of the black commu- 
nity in the late 1940s and ‘50s. There was a rich social fabric at 
the heart of that community and Nathan Heard grew up right in the 
middle of it. As a teenager, he was befriended by Jimmy Scott and 
he paints a vivid picture of the man, the singer, and how art and 
real life rubbed up against each other. The record producers Fred 
Mendelsohn and Ozzie Cadena tell fascinating stories of how art 
and commerce came together at Savoy Records, the legendary jazz 
and rhythm & blues label that was based in Newark. Both of these 
oral histories are edited from interviews. Fred remembers his friend 
Big Maybelle, who came to Newark in 1952. He also provides a 
rare glimpse of Herman Lubinsky, the legendary owner of Savoy. 
Ozzie remembers working with Jimmy Scott and offers a contrary 
view of Lubinsky, one that agrees with that of many artists, but 
which has never quite made it into the history books. In a lot of 
ways, Savoy was emblematic of the corrution of the music business 
in the ‘50s and these two oral histories go a long way toward 
understanding how racism and economic exploitation did a number 
on African-American music. 

If Newark’s recent history has been one of neglect by the 
powers-that-be, an ironic parallel can be found in the rise and fall 
of the career of Little Jimmy Scott. Maybe Jimmy Scott perform- 
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ing in the black nightclubs of Newark in the 1950s, singing a sad 
coda to the golden age of American popular song, was one of the 
small epiphanies of modern American music. Thirty years later, 
after the death of rhythm & blues as we knew it, he came back 
and resurrected his unique art. The reception has not been so great, 
but the song is more brilliant and relevant than ever. 

Although it may seem like Newark is under assault, Newark 
culture lives on. There is a whole new generation of artists from 
Newark and the surrounding black communities who are redefining 
contemporary music, finding new ways to fit song and rhythm to- 
gether. With all the talk about the proposed performing arts center, 
it should be noted that the greatest art in this town can be found 
every Friday and Saturday night down at Club Zanzibar. Perhaps it 
is appropriate that what may be the world's greatest disco right 
now, the site of a new move back into melody and a more song- 
based style, is located in a horrifying motel in the City of Newark. 


Gary Jardim, Editor 
December, 1989 


The University of lowa Lisrartes 
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She approached the building as if it were strange to her; as if 
she hadn’t lived here all of her twenty years of life. Anxious dread 
filled her chest, slowed her steps until she completely stopped. 
Unconsciously she counted the building’s twelve stories as she’d 
always done. It wasn’t the worst housing project in the city—which 
wasn’t saying very much—and it would never be a feature even on 
the back pages on House and Gardens magazine, but it was home 
...the only home that she’d ever known. 


And it wasn’t the building itself that caused her stomach to 
tighten and knot. She had long ago lost her fear of the neighbor- 
hood, except the usual fear of anyone who knew that they were 
subject to occasional rip-offs which, because of their frequency, 
gave one an odd sense of immunity from the fear due to the 
proximity of the fact. Rip-offs happened and that was that. 


What she dreaded most was inside the building, indeed, inside 
her own apartment: her mother, crippled by disease and confined to 
a wheelchair; and her father, crippled by his own feeling of infe- 
tiority and confined to living with it. And all of them, herself 
included, trapped by the soothing mercilessness that they found 
within the little white granules of a heroin-bag. A family of junk- 
ies was not so strange. The building and the neighborhood 
thronged with people addicted to something: heroin or alcohol or 
gambling or sex or thievery or begging. Habits drove everyone 
hard and they were all equally debilitating, each in its fashion. 

She sat down on one of the broken wooden benches outside the 
building. The scraped and peeling paint had once been green to 
simulate grass—and she couldn’t remember when the sickly, brown 
grass had been green. In the surrounding cement the grass had 
become merely unsymmetrical patterns of frustration; and the 
benches were, even outside, as confining as the most uncomfortable 
chair in her home. 

She watched old Mrs. Pruitt enter the building, and absently 
wondered how the seventy year-old woman was going to make it 
up ten flights of stairs. The ever-defective elevator was broken 
again and, if repairs ran true to form, it wouldn’t be fixed for at 
least a week. 

She sat and watched small children running wildly around the 
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little playground and laconic grownups wandering as if in a daze 
or just staring at nothing. Two women were having a heated argu- 
ment across the court and two men who were with them soon 
began trading blows as a security policeman helplessly looked on. 
It was all too usual to stir her interest, and she turned inward to 
her own thoughts. She didn’t want to walk up the eight flights to 
her apartment, but she didn’t want to stay out here. Nor was she 
up to hearing the whines and curses of her parents. She wished 
that she would never have to listen to them again. They always 
seemed to hurt and anger her without even trying. But she couldn’t 
deny that she loved them, anyway. Her position in the family was 
one of power and weakness at the same time. Her fathe: didn’t 
hustle anymore and her mother couldn’t. She was their sole support 
except for the monthly assistance check that her mother received. 
It barely paid the rent and there was never anything left of it after 
the bare necessities were taken care of. The most necessary thing 
in the household was drugs. Food consisted mainly of cold-cut 
sandwiches and Coca-Cola, with candy bars for dessert. The ever- 
tumed-on television set provided enough diversion for her parents, 
and they paid little attention to her until they needed a fix. 


She sat on the bench thinking that the fall of the year had 
always been the most enjoyable. Warm enough to make being 
outside among the sounds of music and people still worthwhile, 
and cool enough to keep many people inside so that the great 
oppressive crush of humanity was slightly less overwhelming than 
the suffocating effect that summer gave her. The fall at least gave 
one the impression that one could escape if one chose to do 
so...if one had the will left to try. 


She watched five boys walking toward her. They were all 
around her own age and she knew each of them. 


“Hey, Mercy,” one of them said as they stopped in front of her. 
“W’s’appnin’, baby?” 

She worked up an unenthusiastic smile and a small hand-wave, 
but said nothing. They were junkies, too, and obviously on the 
prowl, and she wasn’t going to encourage them in any direction 
except away from her until she knew what they had on their 
minds. It certainly wouldn’t do to let them know she had dope on 
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her. If they couldn’t beg it they’d be more than willing to take it. 
She clutched her handbag a little tighter, instinctively on the de- 
fense. 

“You cop yet?” the one asked. 

“Yeah,” Mercy replied. “But I did it already . . .” 

The largest one of them sneered: “Aw, bitch, ain’t nobody gon 
ask you f’none. Stop lyin’!” 

“I did do it,” Mercy protested. “I ain’t even got none for my 
mom and dad until I turn a coupla more tricks.” 

The first boy spoke again: “All we wanna know is who got the 
best thing.” : 

“And,” the largest one added, “if you kin loan us two dollars so 
we kin cop.” 

Relieved, Mercy nodded her head and reached into her handbag. 
Her hand brushed the gun as she searched out the bills ang the 
cool hardness of the steel further relieved her.- She’d stolen it from 
the last trick she’d been with. Presently she pulled out two one- 
dollar bills and handed them out to the boys. 

“St. John got the best,” she offered. “He over by the SOUL 
SHACK.” 

When they were gone—without even a ‘thank you, bitch,’ ane 
fully relaxed. She hefted her handbag while wondering why she’d 
taken the gun from the sleeping trick when she could have taken 
his money. Not that it would be a hassle to sell the gun, but we 
hassle at all? She felt stupid, used up and stupid. And she hadn't 
even used any of the dope she’d bought, knowing full well that if 
she took it upstairs to her parents she’d get the least of it. Oddly 
enough this didn’t seem to bother her as it used to. She used to 
get her fix before daring to go home, but this was the second time 
in as many days that she’d come home without first taking her 
share. 

And increasingly over the past few weeks, she’d teen depressed 
about her life and everything connected with it. With junkies foe 
parents she’d been born with a habit. She had come into a 
world crying for dope instead of breath and, while she couldn’t 
remember the agony of her withdrawal as an infant, she seemed 
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able, these past weeks, to feel the torment with her mind. And 
there was, too, the slight sense of some undefinable terror floating 
around inside her; a despair she couldn’t pinpoint and a panic that 
always threatened to engulf her, even at the best of times. 


She was thirteen when her father gave her her first fix. He said 
he didn’t want her to feel left out. And after her initial sickness 
was over, she loved him for making her feel so wonderful, so 
alive, so feeling. She could, in her Stupor, savor all the beautiful 
things she’d always imagined in her little girl’s mind. She felt in 
full possession of the dreams she’d yearned for in the darkness of 
a movie theatre and between the pages of her favorite Teen maga- 
zine. She felt them through the pores of her skin without moving 
from the ragged chair into which she was actually slumped. Her 
father, she felt, had given her a peerless sensation; it drove away 
the terror with which she’d lived, and she loved him for it. 


Perhaps if her mother hadn’t been in the hospital at the time he 
wouldn’t have given Mercy that first fix. Perhaps her mother 
wouldn’t have let him give it to her. Perhaps. But when her 
mother came home from the hospital, stuck for life to that wheel- 
chair, Mercy had rushed into her arms to tell her that she, too, 
was “gittin high”; she was one with her family. They were, at last, 
cohesive, together, a unit that would never again be separated. Her 
mother could not see beyond her own misery. She looked at her 
husband and daughter with hollow eyes and demanded: 


“Where’s mine?” She’d been demanding hers ever since. 


By her fourteenth birthday Mercy was a confirmed drug addict. 
She was not disturbed by her parent’s constant quarreling about 
dope. She lay unconcerned on her little cot in the kitchen while 
they bickered in the bedroom. Her mother’s constant screams about 
being neglected because she was a cripple; about the cost of 
Mercy’s increasing habit; about them not being able to keep a roof 
over their heads if it were not for her check; all failed to move 
the young girl. Her father merely whined about both of them being 
a burden upon him, and what would they do if he got busted and 
went to jail. While continuing to love them, Mercy, nevertheless, 
ignored them. The dope coursing through her veins made it easy. 
There were, however, times when she wondered what more she 
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could do. She was already a semi-expert booster, but the loot she 
stole from the stores never seemed to last longer than a few days. 

Then, one day, quarreling in the bedroom suddenly ceased. It 
was the silence which grabbed her attention. It lasted a long time 
before she heard her father calling to her. 

When she entered the bedroom her mother was looking up at 
the ceiling. Her father stared at her strangely. There was a small 
glint behind his usually dull eyes. 

“Mercy,” he wet his lips and whined. “Yo’ mother and me been 
talkin’ things over, and we figger it’s about time you leamed a 
sense of responsibility. . .” 

Mercy looked at him uncomprehending. 

“Yo’ habit done got too big,” he went on. “You shoot damn 
near much dope's I do. Y’see?” 

“I pay my way, daddy,” Mercy said. 

“Ain’t nobody begrudgin’ you nothin’,” he continued. “But you 
ain’t bringin’ in near enough f’all us. You kin do better.” 

“How?” 

“You been wid any boys yet?” 

Mercy giggled. “Naw.” 

“Now don’t go lyin' to me, gal!” He grabbed her and she be- 
came afraid as she saw his eyes become more intense and his 
voice become more strong. This was new to her. She had never 
seen strong emotion in him before. 

“T gin’t! I ain’t!” She cried. She began to tremble in his grasp. 

Her father smacked her and pulled her to him at the same time. 
“It’s about time you learned how t’make some decent money.” 

Mercy looked wide-eyed at her mother, who pulled the covers 
up to her chin with swollen, scarred, trembling hands and turned 
her face to the water-stained wall. 

“Git undressed and git in bed,” her father ordered. 

Her mother’s muffled voice said: “It’ll be alright honey. He just 
gon show you how t'’git over. Pretty as you is, you won't hafta 
worry about makin’ it, like I had to do. . “a 
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When she was undressed her father gave her a fix. Later, she 
was only mildly disturbed when his large hands began to fumble 
at her. He said things that she didn’t comprehend and his voice 
modulated gradually into a deeper, less threatening tone. She 
couldn’t recall if she heard her mother giggle or whether it was a 
sob that escaped from beneath the covers. Mercy was undisturbed 
as he climbed on top of her, and while the small pain between her 
legs was uncomfortable it wasn’t unbearable. Her mother looked 
over at them once with hooded eyes and turned back to the wall. 
Her father pressed deeper until, after a few minutes, the drug and 
the sexual glow within her grew simultaneously into a lighted fuse 
that she had no desire to extinguish. 


Finally, lifting himself from her, her father smiled. “Startin’ 
tomorra,” he said. “You gon really earn yo’ keep.” 


Since that time, she hadn’t gone one day without selling herself 
for money to buy drugs. She became the sole supporter of all their 
habits and she’d had little time for regrets. That was a luxury she 
wasn’t able to afford. 


It was growing darker, and cooler, by the minute. Mercy hadn’t 
tealized that she had been sitting on the bench for hours. The 
shadows of the surrounding buildings crept silently along the 
ground like a stealthy mugger ready to pounce upon some unsus- 
pecting victim. The lighted windows gave a false impression of 
lightheartedness that reached for the scintillating stars. Heads ap- 
peared and called out in two languages to children who only half 
understood the apprehension in the voices. Here the boogie-man 
was one’s neighbor and one called him by his first name. 


Mercy put a tentative hand on her stomach. She hadn’t given 
much thought to being pregnant until last week. But increasingly 
the knowledge had filtered into her mind until it now held domi- 
nant sway over her consciousness, Her feelings about it were 
uncertain, fluctuating rapidly between a warm bloom of achievement 
and a mile-deep depression. She wanted a baby, and she didn’t 
want a baby. . .and in between these two emotions panic raged. 
A baby of her very own. . .another mouth to feed. A rebirth of 
herself that could possibly amount to something. . . another soul to 
be withered by housing projects and dope. And she hadn’t the 
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slightest idea who the father was. It would be a trick-baby with a 
claim to nothing but her—a claim that would have to get in line 
behind the others. Her life, such as it was, was already cut up into 
immeasurable pieces and her soul was scattered to parts unknown 
by her mother and dope. There was always dope. It would be the 
same with the baby. He or she, and dope. 


Mercy got up from the bench and started into the vestibule of 
her building. She had been bom here, but, as she walked inside, it 
seemed as though she had never really looked at her home before. 
She saw it through a mist, in a befogged, dream-like state. The 
hallway was a garbage-strewn tunnel. The endless, obscene scrib- 
blings on. the.walls became the prophecies .of. some deranged poet 
or a mongoloid idiot speaking with innocent, truthful authority. For 
the first time:in her life all this seemed alien to her and she 
became offended by the smells of human waste. She walked 
around a puddle of urine instead of through it, as was her custom. 
The wine bottles and Kotex boxes which protruded from the bro- 
ken incinerator seemed to smile at her in defiance, while the dusty, 
cluttered steps she climbed became the grinning laughter of city- 
planners and cheap, insensitive architects. The broken windows of 
each landing allowed the wind to call her vile names, and the 
people whom she passed on her way up seemed utterly without 
faces, though each had said a cordial, “Hi, Mercy,” as if they were 
really glad to see her. 


She stopped at the eighth floor, slightly winded, but still en- 
thralled by the awesome vacuity which would not allow her to 
organize her thoughts. Somewhere on her floor a baby screamed in 
pain or hunger or both; and months-old cooking grease made her 
stomach lurch. All this was so old that it seemed brand-new. This 
was her life, her parents’ lives, her -baby’s life. . .and life, what- 
ever it was, had to go on. Everybody said so. 


At her door she rummaged through her handbag until she found 
her keys. She could hear her father’s whine begin as soon as he 
heard her turn the latch. Her mother sat in her wheelchair in front 
of the television concentrating intently upon the needle she had 
stuck in her arm. 


“Mercy,” her father whined: “I sho’ hope you brought me som- 
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ethin’. Yo’ goddamn momma done used the last bag we got.” Her 
mother didn’t even look up. Mercy looked at them as through a 
hollow tube, and her father’s voice rang hollow in her head. She . 
remembered the feel of him inside her body as poignantly as she 
now felt the little life within her. And as she put her keys back 
into her handbag her hand bumped the cool hardness of the gun. 
It seemed to cuddle in her hand of its own volition and her fin- 
gers almost lovingly caressed it. 


“Where you git a gun?” her father asked. “I know a man down 
the hall who’ll buy it.” 


She pointed it at him and he saw no threat. 


“Did you cop anything, baby?” he smiled. “Did you bring yo’ 
old dad somethin’? Mercy. . ? Mercy!” 


Mercy killed her mother first. 


a 
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I’m constantly thinking that there was never a time when I 
didn’t know that Terry would leave me, that death would be my 
only avenue of escape. A voodoo woman once explained that Terry 
had put a spell on me. She said Terry peed on her hands, then 
cooked a meal for me, and from that moment on I was under her 
power. 


I don’t understand. I don’t believe. 


Some people say that a man can’t know a woman, that it's im- 
possible because she has too many hiding places that are inviolate, 
or indeed unattractive, and therefore she doesn’t want him to look. 
Maybe so, but I loved her, really and truly, even if she was white. 


It didn’t matter to me. We made love and talked through the 
haze of smoke, the glasses of wine, and the weird scent of sex in 
my room, which was lighted by the crimson glow of a lone red 
bulb. 


Sometimes in fact I think that the bulb constituted the real 
measure of our love for each other. Under that bulb in my two- 
room flat she didn’t seem quite so white, nor myself quite so 
black—not with the wars going on around us, inside us, where 
murder was a very real act of orgasm, and people wanted to kill 
for their own precious relief. 


But don’t get the impression that our love was a solemn affair. 
Terry had a flair for living. She knew all the things in life, and 
she had a drive that caught up others in its enthusiasm and carried 
them along in its wake without the slightest objection on their part. 
She was the only person I’ve ever known who genuinely loved 
everybody. 

I suppose that’s how we met. I saved her from a very hairy 
Situation into which her “friend to man” attitude had cast her. She 
was on the verge of being ripped-off by some young brothers in 
the slums of Newark, where she worked in the one of the dmg 
abuse programs. 


Yeah, I will never forget the looks of utter incredulity on the 
brothers’ faces when, as they jammed her up against the raw plank 
construction fence surrounding a vacant lot, feeling all over her 
tender body, she said: ; 
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“I understand why you’re doing this. I know your rage and 
anger. I wish you wouldn’t. I wish you’d think why you’re doing 
this to me.” 


They thought she was a nut. She was so calm. No yells, cries 
or screams. Just gentle words of understanding. When the brothers 
recovered from her velvet defense, one laughed nervously and 
countered: 


“We know why we doin it, baby—you got a pussy and we 
wanna fuck. Ain’t no better reason.” 


Can you dig it? I was on my way home from work at the sew- 
ing-machine factory. It was around six in the evening—and I 
always took a shortcut through that dark little street-—when I came 
upon this scene. The brother saw me coming, but paid little atten- 
tion since I very definitely didn’t look like a cop or someone 
who’d interfere. As a matter of fact I didn’t intend to interfere, but 
when I got a better look at Terri I actually felt forced to say 
something. 

I mean, if a word could stop a crime why not say it? Ain’t 
that what the United Nations and world peace are all about? 


Anyway, I said, “what you cats doin, man?” 
“Gittin some white pussy. It’s part of the revolutionary process.” 


That was Cootie speaking. He spoke so matter-of-factly that I 
almost continued on my way. I mean, the dude almost convinced 
my tired brain of his logic. I knew all of them, too. They’d once 
belonged to the Black Panther Party, then to the Committee for a 
Unified New Ark, but had been kicked out of both organizations 
and so formed their own little neighborhood revolutionary cadre 
made up of themselves and specializing in “touch-off’ and “‘stick- 
up” tactics, 1.e., liberating legal tender. Anyone who opposed them, 
of course, was part of the oppressive, capitalist, racist, fascist Es- 
tablishment—and fair game for the revolution. 


Anyway, I stopped. “Listen,” I said. “Whyn’t y’all be cool? I 
know this chick, she been doin some good things. Ain’t no need 
to rip her off.” 


Mojo, who was their leader, said, “She gittin ready to do some 
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more good right now for the vanguard of the community lumpen 
proletariat.” 

“By gittin raped?” I challenged. 

“This ain’t rape. This is an obligation of women and part of 
their contribution to the revolution. We givin her some true revo- 
lutionary spirit.” 

Mojo looked dead serious and Cootie was taking off his pants 
while the other two, Sam and Ahmad, held Terr and continued to 
feel all over her. In fact, I myself couldn’t help but notice that she 
had some fine white thighs. Matter of fact, they looked so good 
that I momentarily toyed with the idea of joiming the revolutionary 
movement. But these guys knew me and didn’t like me and proba- 
bly wouldn’t let me anyway. And then I looked at Terni, at her 
open, beseeching, trust-filled face. I knew I wouldn’t have any part 
of it. It would be liking raping the Virgin Mary, or the all-loving 
Joan Baez, who’d probably be apologetic for your inner anguish 
and sing “We Shall Overcome” all the while -you were ripping her 
off. 

“Mojo,” I said. “How you gon justify revolution by raping this 
chick, man?” 

Mojo, who was a big, rough-looking guy with a full beard, said, 
“We don’t have to. Brother Eldridge Cleaver did it for us in Soul 
On Ice.” 

I ain’t gon let y’all do this, Mojo,” I said. “And, Cootie, you 
might as well pull your pants right back up. This pussy ain’t for 

I saw them tense up, giving me evil eyes, making my spine nn 
tingly with mixed fear and anger. I could see myself, after they'd 
finished with me, lying in a lake of my own blood: throat cut, 
stomach ripped open, eyes gouged out, and my right hand severed 
and stuffed into my big mouth. 


I kept thinking I oughta mind my own business. 
Finally Mojo said: “You want a revolutionary ass-kickin, man?” 


“No, I don’t,” I replied. “But I ain’t backin down.” Then my 
anger grew larger than my fear. I reached into my pocket and felt 
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the cool, hard reassurance of my knife. “If y’all think a piece of 
white pussy is worth dyin for then come kick my ass, but remem- 
ber, muthafucka, you gotta bring ass to git ass—and I’m taking at 
least two of y’all with me!” 


Well, to make a long story short, they did let her go after they 
realized I wasn’t jiving and their threats failed to alter my stand. 
Besides, Sam and Ahmad were in need of a fix, and dope to a 
junkie is better than pussy. So we departed our battle ground in a 
damn near amiable mood, after I “loaned” them ten dollars to help 
the cause of the revolution. 


It was when we were walking up Springfield Avenue that Terry 
offered her thanks to me. “J was really frightened,” she said. 


“You handled it well, I thought.” 

“Well,” she said. “I’d always been told to try not to panic if 
something like that ever did happen. I never believed it would 
happen to me. I’ve been working in this area for a year and that 
is the first time I’ve ever felt really afraid.” 

“What's the name of that organization you work for?” I asked. 

“Jump-Off House.” 


“You always leave there alone?” I was beginning to wonder if 
she wasn’t really looking forward to being raped. 


“Not always, but most of the time I do.” 

“You oughta git you a car. Sometimes it ai’t too cool around 
here for a black woman, much less a white one. Them guys mad 
at white people, y’know.” 

“They have a right to be,” she said. “I’m mad at them myself.” 


I watched her from the side of my eyes. She wasn’t all that 
pretty; I mean, she wasn’t ugly either, but she wasn’t all that 
pretty. However, she had a really outasight body, and her behind 
was almost like a sister’s. It wasn’t flat like most white behinds 
seem to be. She had long, ash-blond hair. Wom real casual. She 
sort of reminded me of Sandy Dennis. I guess I was getting a 
scheme together in my head because we walked in silence for 
about a block while I thought up something to keep her in my 
presence. 
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Finally I said, “Whyn’t you have your boyfriend pick you up or 
somethin?” 


And then she answered, “I don’t have one—a steady one, that 
is.” 
Man! When I heard that, visions of those white thighs shot to 
the center of my brain. I remembered how good they looked. I 


hadn’t had any sex for a while and my groin was speaking to me. 
But I was cool. 


“T ain’t trying to be smart or anything,” I said real calmlike, 
“but would you like to stop up to my place for a drink? I only 
live two blocks away.” I felt sure she was going to shine me on. 
You know, like, later for that shit, big boy. But she merely nod- 
ded her head and walked along with me. 


It seemed like instant magic the way this babe was pulling my 
insides. I mean, yeah, I wanted to get her in bed. I was digging 
her. But this feeling transcended that. The way she talked—soft 
tones, gentle modulations, sweet easy figures ‘of speech. 


And by the time we reached my front door, I knew quite a lot 
about her background. I knew about her father who was a corpo- 
rate exec with US Steel, her brother who went to Rutgers Law 
School. I learned how she deplored their comfortable yet empty 
existence, and how she had struck out on her own and wanted “to 
help.” 

“IT wanted to do something,” she said at one point. “Can you 
understand it? Do something!” 


Sure, I understood. 


Of course, my own background was classic—slums, no father in 
evidence, high school rip-offs, dropouts, hanging-outs, and now a 
robot on a factory assembly line. Yeah, I understood it. There was 
little likelihood that my economic status would ever change, that 
I’d want to hit some dirty ghetto street and “do something.” I 
knew it all the time we walked up those rickety stairs and into my 
pad, me leading the way because the hallway was so dark, creaky 
and scary. 


I let her in, took her coat and folded it carefully across the 
back of a kitchen chair while she sat on my sofabed. “I ain’t got 
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nothing but wine," I said. 

She smiled. “That will be fine.” 

“T keep it in the icebox, so it’s cold even if it ain’t expensive.” 

She just nodded. I noticed the way her hair kind of flung itself 
around her neck and strands of it slapped at her cheeks. It was 
tuming me on. She had such a graceful way of putting it back in 
place again. It seemed beautiful to me. Her hands simply floated 
up against her face and flicked it back to where it was supposed 
to be. Even stubby fingers with nails bitten down to the quick 
couldn’t have detracted from the beauty of that hair being tossed 
back. 

I sat a jug of Boone’s Farm on the kitchen table and poured 
out two full glasses for us. I was nervous and spilled a little on 
myself as I sat down next to her. 

“Why you work in the program?” I finally asked. 

“Something has to be done. There’s no sense to life if we can’t 
do something.” 

“Yeah,” I said, “but with junkies? They want sympathy and 
handouts. That’s why so many of ‘em go back on stuff.” 

She gave me a funny look, like I was crazy, so I asked, a little 
irritated, “you ever used stuff?” 

She shook her head, and said, “No.” 

“Kinda odd, ain’t it?” 

She fixed me with a long, hard look. “What do you mean, 
odd?” 

“Well, I mean, why you interested? Them cats is turning on, 
getting down with it, and you don’t even dig what they doin.” 

This seemed to shake her, so right then I decided to drop it. 
Besides I wasn’t much interested in dope fiends. “Hey baby,” | 
said, “I guess you right. What kinda music you like?” 

She didn’t want to get off the drug subject, but after a hesitant 
moment her features relaxed and she said, “I listen to everything 
from Bach to Dylan.” 

“I like James Brown," I said. “He got soul.” She just smiled, so 


I went on. "I got some of his sides here—you wanna hear ‘em?” 
“Sure,” she replied pleasantly. 


I got her some more juice, then put on five “Soul Brother 
Number One” sides. When the music began I just couldn’t keep 
still. I mean, like it really put me into a thing. I didn’t even ask 
if she knew how to dance; I figured if she was into the black 
community the way she seemed to be (what with coming up to a 
black cat’s pad and all) then dancing she had to know, was a pre- 
requisite to her entry. I grabbed her hand and sure enough this 
chick had ripped off every dance in the black world, including a 
couple I wasn’t even hip to. I began to admire this babe. 


A slow number came on and I rose to my full stature as we 
began to slow-drag, I mean, really grind it up, man. She was down 
with that too. The grind is a classic in ghettos. Dances come and 
go, but the grind never leaves. It’s a sexual dance, a kind of dry- 
fucking. And if a chick does it with a cat alone, in his pad, and 
feels his johnson getting hard against her thigh, and doesn’t stop 
him, she knows that there’s only one place for the dance to end— 
in bed. I wondered as we danced if she knew; and hoped that she 
wasn’t a tease, or that this whole bit wasn’t some sort of patron- 
izing for which I’d be forced to knock her on her ass and kick 
her out of my place. 


But I didn’t think she was like that. This girl had paid some 
dues. She had gotten soul from somewhere, even if she didn’t wear 
it as naturally as a sister could. I am trying to say that she was 
a bit stiff at times, but all in all, she was cool. I held her tight. 
She felt good to me. Soft. ’'d never held a white woman like this 
before. Things happened to me. I tried to be cool, but I was 
sweating from the effort to maintain it, Visions of Playboy’s cen- 
terfold blasted my mind. I thought of Racquel Welch, Ali 
MacGraw and other white movie stars after whom Id lusted. Baby, 
I was on a trip! All those wet dreams were come true! In my 
arms Terry became all the stars everywhere by virtue of her white 
skin and long, thin hair. Man, I was grooving and didn’t need any 
more wine. This chick had my high in the malleable tendemess of 
her white arms, which held my quivering body; in the long stretch 
of her thigh against mine and in the stubby fingers, which toyed 
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with the back of my neck. No way in hell for me to keep my 
johnson from getting hard. Finally I didn’t try to. I knew she felt 
it. She had to know. 


I was so busy with my own reactions that I was mildly shocked 
when her breathing told me that she was feeling groovy, too. I 
mean, like it almost floored me to realize that Terry was into a 
thing of her own, like ready. Can you dig it? This was a sho-nuff 
white woman! I mean, dig it. I knew I was going to fuck me a 
white woman. She was giving it to me. I kissed her then, half- 
expecting her to tum away. She didn’t and I kissed her again. Her 
nose was kind of long—not too long—and I had to kind of find 
a way around it. But once that awkward moment had passed and 
we settled into a more comfortable position, that kiss turned out to 
be one of the best things to happen since Jesus made corporal. 


Now her breathing really deepened, and mine along with it. My 
shock mellowed into a nice, even surprise. She was accepting me! 
I caressed her behind, the meaty part which was low-slung and soft 
as foam rubber. There was real substance to her behind and I 
probed for it with great happiness bubbling up from the center of 
my chest. Soon my hands went wild on her, and I was feeling as 
if to assure myself that she was indeed real. 


“Oh!” she sighed. “Oh, Shadow!” 


For some strange reason the sound of my name being whispered 
by her with such desperation shocked me again. I jammed my 
tongue into her mouth to still the effect so that the memory could 
linger at length in my mind before she broke the spell again with 
real words. The kiss ended and a resurgence of passion wound 
thickly throughout my body as she moaned and again called my 
soul to attention. 

“Terri,” I said. “Terri, Terri, baby!” 

I didn’t pull the sofabed out. It would have taken too much 
time. I put the pillows on the floor and layed her down. I took off 
her clothes. Undressing her fulfilled a lifelong dream of mine—to 
slowly remove every stitch of cloth that kept me from seeing that 
illusive, awesome whiteness that had lived somewhere in the back 
of my mind since I could remember. I was amazéd at the contrasts 
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our bodies made. I had to see, to touch her everywhere. I had to 
smell her, find her essence. I felt funny. I wanted to giggle. It was 
all so new (just as if I had never seen a naked woman before). It 
seemed unreal, yet here she lay, my white goddess, stretched out 
before my hungry soul like a sweet marshmallow. I touched her 
pussy. It was wet and the thin hairs. around it hid nothing from 
my anxious view. I looked closer, opening those red lips to peer 
into the quick of her. White moisture formed and trickled down, 
and I was hypnotized. ‘ 


I looked into her face as I gently put my finger between those 
pussylips. Her eyes stared upward and her tongue over her lips, 
which didn’t seem to have the ability to stay closed. Then her 
hand moved to grasp at my johnson. I watched, flabbergasted, 
throbbing with desire and anticipation, watching her hand, glowing 
orange in the bulb’s crimson light, gripping my hard, black dick. 
I kept watching. It seemed so essential for me to see everything. 
I couldn’t enter her before I’d seen all there was to see. 


Finally she groaned far back in her throat and pulled me toward 
her. When my johnson first touched her pussy she gave me a 
small squeal and then quickly shoved it in so that my balls banged 
against her buttocks. Her hands clutched my waist and her legs 
wrapped themselves around mine. She seemed to be trying to get 
my whole body inside of hers. 


And then all of a sudden my johnson, which a second ago had 
been threatening to tear her asunder, went limp. 


The muthafucka just went bloop on me. 


I was inside, yes, but the mindless bastard was as lifeless as a 
withered old tit. 

“Godammit!” J cried in rage and. frustration. Terri was so wet, 
coming left and right, that she didn’t even notice what had hap- 
pened to me. 

Moments later, in ignorance, she asked: “What’s the matter?” 

I was dying! That’s what the matter was, wanting desperately to 
regain my hard. “Nothin, baby,” I said. “It’s just that you feel so 
good to me.” 

This seemed to satisfy her and she went back to taking care of 
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her thing while I fantasized about what I would do to her when 
the full power of my eight inches returned. I knew from experience 
that I’d never get hard so long as she stayed so sloppily wet. The 
only thing would be to take myself out of her, dry us both off, 
and let the friction of her pussy walls stimulate my johnson 
enough for a resurrection. I waited ‘til she had come and come and 
come, then I eased out my piece of flab and lay beside her pre- 
tending that I’d had a natural ball. 


Terri got up and went into my toilet while I opened the sofa to 
full size and lay there contemplating the red glow of my bulb 
upon the ceiling and shabby walls. The room appeared to be 
soaked with blood. The gurgling of the commode being flushed 
was like the death throes of some great gurgling monster. 


Suddenly I was daydreaming of guilt and destruction. In my 
mind I saw Cootie, Ahmad, Mojo and Sam running wildly down 
the city streets with bloodstained swords in their hands. They were 
being followed by great multitudes of black people, all with 
swords, jabbing, chopping, cutting off blond heads. The screams of 
men, women and children rang in my ears and I couldn’t stop the 
terrible noise. Then they were coming after me. I couldn’t move so 
they moved over me and chopped off my arms and legs. 


I heard Mojo laugh, “J told you, nigga!” as he saved my head 
for last. He was bringing his sword down on me as Terri opened 
the bathroom door and let her whiteness dissipate the entire scene. 


Immediately she began kissing me and feeling me all over as if 
she knew how badly I needed her touch, and I began to feel real 
good. I felt very powerful despite the fact that I hadn’t shot my 
seed into her and taken full possession. I mean, right here next to 
me was an honest-to-god white woman! Can you dig it? A white 
woman. I could understand what Ahmad had meant when he said 
that a nigger would never know the feeling of being a real man 
until he had fucked the oppressor’s woman. I felt whole. Like, 
man, there would be nothing I couldn’t do from now on, if you 
know what I mean. 

Teri put her mouth on my johnson. I felt the warmth of her 
breath on my stomach and I reacted immediately. My johnson 
fairly leaped to attention. As fine as it was, however, I didn’t want 
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to come anyplace except smack in the middle of her pussy. I 
eased it out of her mouth which she seemed reluctant for me to 
do, and placed myself between those big luscious thighs. Oh, man, 
it was something else! I mean, she moved so nicely as I went into 
her. I knew plenty of sisters who could outfuck her, but can you 
dig it, this was white! 

I really socked it to her. I manipulated her into five different 
positions and she almost blew her mind. My fingers found it hard 
to grip her buttocks, because of the‘ heavy flow of her orgasms. 
Finally I settled down for that devastating ride home myself. I had 
pleasured her to the utmost and it was now my tum. I hunkered 
in, probing deep and ready for the ultimate thrill. I stroked her 
long, then short and quick, and felt that first little tingle on my 
toes that told me I was on my way. 


She was getting soaked with sweat. She moaned and grasped me 
and seemed out of breath. Still I stroked, still I gave her every 
fiber a thorough going over, still I pumped and gyrated on her, 
writhing and twisting in the fires of her lust. And still my little 
tingle stayed centered around my toes, not working its way up my 
legs and down from the back of my neck, as it was so accus- 
tomed to doing. I thought nothing of it for awhile, but as I tried 
harder and it still refused to budge, I became slightly miffed, 
which of course broke my concentration. Suddenly the focus of my 
lust was detaching too, dispersing, breaking loose, and now our 
coupling was no longer even part of us but something separate, 
apart, remote as stellar connections. The pleasure was fast becom- 
ing a chore. 


And on top of that, I looked into Termi’s face and saw that she, 
every now and then, winced. I knew she was probably getting 
sore. The juices that ran so freely moments ago were drying up, 
and the friction was causing pain. 

I couldn’t come! I was cursing myself, writhing in the coils of 
my own passion. I was hoping against hope that the dying sparks 
of desire would reignite, burst into flame, and bum their implacable 
way into a beautiful ending. 


But no. 
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There was nothing but the will, and even that was fast fading. 


At length, when I realized there would be no coming for me, I 
kissed her as tenderly as I could, and slowly eased myself out of 
her. Even then she winced in slight pain. I lay on my back and 
she lay in my arms. The room was heavy with our mingled scents 
and the red glow glistened off our moist bodies. I could think of 
nothing to say. There was nothing for me to say. 


She stayed at my place until about three in the moming. We 
talked, but not much. I don’t if she was aware that I hadn’t come. 
At least, she gave no indication of knowing. I hoped she didn’t 
feel any guilt, because the fault had to be mine. It had to be. It 
was like a prostitute named Johnnie Mae telling me one time about 
a trick she’d had who couldn’t come. She pushed him away and 
he’d complained. 

“Look, man,” she told him. “It ain’t my fault. The pussy was 
there and ready. Now go home to yo wife and cry.” 

But Terri wasn’t no whore. She was considerate. She didn’t 
even want me to get up and walk her to the taxi stand just down 
the block from my pad. So I took her there anyway. The thought 
of her meeting Cootie or Ahmad was too much. 

We made plans to see each other the next day. I fell asleep as 
soon as I got back, and had a dreamless night. 
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TALKIN' BOUT A CRISIS 


The History of Black Newark 


An Interview With Clement Price 


Professor Clement Alexander Price is the author of Freedom 
Not Far Distant, a history of blacks in New Jersey. He teaches 
history at Rutgers University in Newark. Dr. Price is complet- 
ing a manuscript on the history of black Newark entitled Pas- 
saic River Blues. It is an outgrowth of his Ph.D. dissertation 
(Rutgers University, 1975). He is currently Chairman of the 
New Jersey State Council on the Arts. This interview was con- 
ducted at his home overlooking Lincoln Park. 


BLUE: Have you finished the manuscript? 


C.P.: No, I haven’t. I hope to finish it this year. It’s been a 
long time coming, mainly because it started as one kind of study 
and has ended up as quite something else. I was going to do a 
history of blacks in Newark from the earliest part of the 20th cen- 
tury to around the late 1940s, 1950s. Which is an interesting story. 
As you know, being involved in urban America, the interesting 
story is what has happened to the black experience. After having 
shown extraordinary signs of vitality. in the face of discrimination 
and racism and poverty and all that kind of stuff, why now does 
the black urban experience seem to be such a failure? So what I 
decided to do over the last four or five years is to look at what 
is called “the second ghetto.” The ghetto that emerged out of the 
first ghetto, in the 50s and 60s. That for me involved going back 
and doing a whole new generation of research. So my manuscript 
is not finished for that reason. I hope to finish a first draft by the 
end of this year. 


BLUE: Taking an overview, what do you see as the critical 
factors connecting this first ghetto from the second ghetto? 


C.P.: That is the issue. The first ghetto was a stronger ghetto. 
It was not nearly as pathological. It was a ghetto whose integrity 
was preserved, remarkably, by segregation. In other words, when 
blacks were forcibly segregated, they coped with one another across 
class and all the other lines. Their communities. were remarkably 
vital, here in Newark, in Chicago, in Harlem. Those first ghettos 
were problematic to be sure, but they had much of the vitality that 
is found in most American ethnic ghettos. Whether it’s Jewish, 
Italian or Irish. 


BLUE: What do you think were, structurally, the most signifi- 
cant factors in that vitality? For instance, what about economic op- 
portunity, in terms of jobs? What percentage of the community was 
able to make inroads in the automobile factories and other indus- 
tries? 


C.P.: I can’t give you percentages but I can say, generally 
speaking, that with the exception of the years of the Great Depres- 
sion, blacks were able to get on the bottom rung of the ladder in 
those industries that were at least hiring blacks. That is to say that 
the first ghetto was developed during an age when towns like 
Newark were at least economically viable. They were industrial 
smokestack cities that, not withstanding their racism, at least hired 
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blacks in the industries in the entry-level jobs. And not withstand- 
ing the indignity of blacks being on the bottom level, a lot of 
black men and women were working. Which created an economic 
base for the ghetto. Beyond that, since these people were working, 
the rampant joblessness and aimlessness that we begin to find in 
black communities increasingly after World War II had not set in. 
So in other words, you have a poor but a respectable black com- 
munity up until the 50s. 


BLUE: How do the numbers read as to the relationships be- 
tween unemployment and the migration of blacks into Newark? By 
the 30s, blacks were only 10% of the population. The key period 
of increase was what, from 1935 to 1945? 


C.P.: In terms of the population jump, yeah, '35 might be a 
good starting point. You don’t pick it up until the 1940 census, 
though. And it was related to the boom in new industrial jobs 
caused by World War II. This is the way the Newark migration 
pattern runs, pretty much what you find in other cities, 1916 to the 
end of World War I. It continues and deepens during the 20s, pe- 
ters off through the 30s and certainly the early 40s because of 
World War II and really expands in the two decades after World 
War II because of a number of things—the continuing decline of 
work in the southern agricultural belt; the continued lure of north- 
em city life. Blacks continued to come to Newark in the late 40s, 
1950s, and 60s. It peaks in the late 60s and now there is not a 
great influx of blacks into Newark anymore. Nor is there a great 
influx of blacks into any northem city. 


BLUE: What's your judgment of what employment statistics 
were during those years in the 40s when there was a great influx 
of people. Was there a high rate of unemployment in the black 
community? 


C.P.: There was a disproportionately high level of unemployment 
in the black community, but not as high as it would become in 
the 1960s. There were jobs in this town. Entry-level jobs for sure 
but entry-level jobs for which blacks could apply and, I don’t have 
the statistics, I’m crunching that information, but the key index is 
that black unemployment has historically been disproportionately 
high next to that of whites. There was less unemployment in the 
40s than in the 60s. 


BLUE: What were the job opportunities for black women? I 
talked with a woman who could type 80 words per minute but she 
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couldn't get an office job déwntown. 


C.P.: Sometimes the aggregate figures don’t reconcile themselves 
with the anecdotal material. You know, people couldn’t get jobs 
because of the existing racism of the time. But generally speaking, 
this town was healthy enough to employ blacks in the 1940s and 
early 50s, and the health of the city declines increasingly as you 
move toward the 60s, and blacks suffer because of that. 


BLUE: What about the biggest companies, like Prudential, Mu- 
tual Benefit, etc., who were the biggest employers? 


C.P.: Not for blacks. No, blacks worked in the industries along 
the river, in Harrison, in Port Newark. They worked in white folks’ 
houses up in the suburbs. Prudential and Mutual Benefit and 
Fireman’s Insurance—they didn’t employ blacks. The big employ- 
ers for blacks in this town were the industries and never the com- 
mercial entities. 


BLUE: It’s interesting that the companies that have the biggest 
Stake in Newark haven't been farsighted enough to make much of 
an effort to employ blacks. 


C.P.: It’s been kind of a, how should I put it, it’s always a 
stumbling-bumbling For the longest time, those corporations were 
racially exclusive. The term "Cerporate America" is almost a ra- 
cially exclusionary term. If you have blacks in the work force, 
blacks are brought in as porters, elevator operators, and those kind 
of servile positions. At the moment that the corporations became 
racially liberal, that is, to use their largesse to make a difference 
in the black job market, the crippling effect of the second ghetto 
has set in. So you'll find Pridential and others who, in our life- 
time, are desirous of hiring blacks and Latinos, but the third or 
fourth generations of black or Latino urbanites are so devastated 
now that they’re almost unhirable. I serve on the board of the 
Urban League, the Library, the Museum, and I bump into people 
who are for all practical purposes liberal whites. And unless these 
people are lying to me, they say that the corporations now want to 
hire black typists, black data processors, but the youthful black job 
market now is not a hirable market. It is marginally illiterate. 
Marginally articulate. It brings to the job site behavioral patterns 
which most find objectionable. It’s an interesting kind of displace- 
ment, the poor timing of corporate ethics. Finally advancing itself 
a generation too late. 
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BLUE: It doesn’t deserve to be called ethics. If they were 
really ethical there would be some integral connection between 
their capital stake in Newark and the quality of life in the commu- 
nity. I mean, it doesn’t seem to me that there’s ever been any 
great effort to have some structural effect on the quality of life in 
Newark. 


C.P.: No. There’s been kind of stabs at it but no, the corpora- 
tions have never. But let me say this: that might seem easier said 
than done. The underside of the black urban experience is that 
school systems, city governments, other public agencies, often times 
serve specific black and Latino ethnic interests. Reform under the 
guise of improving the city often is perceived as an attempt to 
take over whatever last vestiges of black political power there are. 
In other words, liberal reform always has a racial component to it. 
Say Prudential wanted to take over the school system. Wanted to 
really invest and make a school system that would educate the next 
generation of black and Latino kids. On the surface that sounds 
fine. But there are all kinds of implications in that. Education for 
whom? You know, in other words, this whole notion of liberal 
reform—for what purposes? Or better yet, is it possible that liberal 
reform can often-times have conservative consequences? 


BLUE: I’ve been expecting the next move from some of these 
business leaders to be to invest in the school system in specific ar- 
eas that would ultimately benefit them. Liberal reform also usually 
neglects to recognize structural questions. 


C.P.: The question of self-determination. 


BLUE: You used the term “pathological” to describe the sec- 
ond ghetto. What are the key factors in this transition? 


C.P.: There are a number. I can’t tap into all of them because 
I’m still working on the pivotal variables that differentiate one 
ghetto from the other. But here are some of them. One of the 
reasons we romance the ghetto, whether we are black or Jewish or 
Italian or Irish, is that, in the context of America, ghettos are 
supposed to be transitory, a stage by which a group gets its act 
together, becomes a people, develops political power, a leadership, 
and the ghetto kind of dissipates. I think that the problem with the 
black ghetto—this is something which was noted sdme years ago 
by Gilbert Orsofsky, who wrote one of the major studies on 
Harlem—that the black ghetto is an enduring ghetto. The ghetto 
lasts beyond its historical usefulness and begins to become a slum. 
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Ghetto is not necessarily a demeaning term. Most of us have 
ghetto experiences in this country. It’s not a pejorative term. It 
points to a specific stage in one’s urban experience but the black 
ghetto in many ways outlived its usefulness. It sank into a slum 
and worse than a slum. That is to say, it doesn’t have a commu- 
nity quality at all. But there are other things as well. The black 
ghetto in Newark began during a period when the city is economi- 
cally vital but the ghetto, because it endures, expands during a 
period when the city is declining. OK. So you can almost calibrate 
the decline of the black ghetto with the decline of Newark. You 
have almost this explosion of the black ghetto in the 1950s and 
60s. You have these other things which to my mind are not causes 
of the decline as much as symptoms. The introduction of serious 
drugs; the continual weakness of the black family structure; the 
long-standing effects of a declining school system. All these symp- 
toms of what is wrong become all the more symptomatic of 
change. The other thing, which I touched on earlier, is that the 
civil rights movement was a double-edged sword. It happened to 
cut a slice into or down the symbols and vestiges of white racism, 
but in doing that it enabled an important component of the ghetto 
to escape its “historic responsibility” to the most prominent victims 
of white American racism, the black poor. Once this region became 
desegregated the black middle class was finally able to get the hell 
out. And they got out within 20 years. Into East Orange, Orange, 
points beyond those cities, leaving this kind of one dimensional 
black ghetto. This ghetto that used to have a multi-class, multi-in- 
stitutional, almost multi-cultural black personality. I remember, as 
most brothers of my generation, of living in a black community 
that was filled with all kinds of black people. We ran the gamut, 
which is no longer the case. When I moved around here [Lincoln 
Park]—it’s a poor community as you know. My black middle- 
class friends and colleagues thought I had gone out of my mind. 
“Why would you move into Newark? This is a city we fought so 
hard to escape from.” But I was burglarized in East Orange. Those 
brothers stole everything that wasn’t nailed down. My first inclina- 
tion was to move as far away as my Rutgers salary would take 
me. But then I said, “What am I gonna do in Millburn, what re- 
ally am I to do out there?’ I’m what, a zone away from the like- 
lihood of being hit again. So I decided to move against the grain. 
Into a house which is extraordinary, into an area which was ex- 
traordinary. Where I can do something. So it was a combination of 
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coming to grips with one’s own ideals and also maybe getting the 
last laugh on America’s penchant for divesting its cities. It’s just 
left all these great buildings and great structures for blacks and 
Hispanics to do as they will with. 


BLUE: Getting back to some of the variables between the first 
and second ghettos. Housing—what is your insight into the politi- 
cal decision-making? What is the time period? 

C.P.: It starts in the late 30s and goes up until the 50s. I have 
been very much impressed with Kenneth Jackson’s book, Crabgrass 
Frontier. You must read that. In many ways, what slowed down 
my manuscript was- retracing Jackson’s steps. He argues that the 
decision to build massive, ugly, counterproductive public-housing 
projects in central cities was a racial decision. In other words, a 
decision was made to turn the inner city into a predominantly 
black minority settlement area of public housing. So in answer to 
your question, it was the federal government that helped to make 
Newark’s contemporary decline. Through decisions in public hous- 
ing. And there were a number of extraordinarily damaging decisions 
to place public housing almost exclusively in the inner city. Almost 
exclusively. Interestingly enough, to make it difficult for white 
ethnics to stay in the city. Because there was a tendency in the 
40s and 50s to virtually red-line integrated neighborhoods. If Ital- 
ians and blacks lived near one another during that period of time, 
the federal government’s perception was that that was not a healthy 
community because you can’t have a healthy integrated community. 
They red-lined these damn districts and made it more likely that 
mobile white ethnic people would say, "To hell with Newark. I’m 
moving to Belleville, or Bloomfield, or Nutley, where I can get a 
mortgage. I can get a federally protected mortgage under HUD." 
The second thing is that you find in the 1940s and 50s that the 
federal government’s policy in metropolitan areas favors suburbani- 
zation, through highway policy, through taxation policy, in other 
words, taxation policies in this country favor new construction over 
renovation. In the 40s and 50s, Newark was already an old city. If 
the federal government’s taxation policy in factory rehab, in hous- 
ing rehab, was to have old housing next to new housing, this city 
would have had a different history. To bring this to closure, the 
question of yours, which is a crucial one, the federal government 
was deeply influenced by the racial sensibilities of policy-makers in 
the 30s, 40s, and 50s, and those were rightest, white, racist sensi- 
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bilities. Number two, by the mid-century in this country, suburbs 
were far more alluring than downtown interracial communities in 
which whites, blacks, Jews, Poles, and all these other folks really 
existed remarkably well: I mean, you rarely run into a city person 
over 50 or 60 years old who did not live in an integrated neigh- 
borhood, if you’re talking about Newark. Blacks lived mainly in 
the old Third Ward, but there were blacks sprinkled all throughout 
this damn town, sprinkled in Italian communities, Jewish commu- 
nities. And over time the government pretty much made such 
heterogeneous communities financially unfeasible. 


BLUE: I've talked with Italian people who lived over on Sev- 
enth Avenue and they maintain that when the projects were built, 
that they tore down the old housing and made the restrictions for 
people getting into the projects such that working people couldn’t 
qualify. 

C.P.: I’ve heard that. When I did my dissertation I wasn’t ter- 
ribly interested in that aspect of public housing. I was mainly in- 
terested in the decision to segregate public housing. But it seems 
that what we are dealing with is a tendency of public housing in 
the early days to be designed for the poorest city dwellers. And 
also public housing was designed to create jobs. Public housing had 
no social objectives. One of the objectives could have been to use 
public housing to desegregate the city. 


BLUE: So in Newark, are we talking about Italian politicians 
thinking of ways to box up the black community? 


C.P.: | don’t know if it’s that simple. I can’t imagine Italian 
politicians being that powerful in the 40s and SOs to box up the 
black community. What I find is that there were a number of 
interests that transcended ethnic lines, for whom boxing up the 
black community tended, at the time, to be in all of their interests. 
I would not want to put it on the backs of the Italian politicians. 
I don’t think they were that powerful. This was not an Italian 
town, politically speaking, in the 40s and 50s. If you talk ethnic- 
ity, there was still a very strong Irish political influence, there was 
an emerging Italian influence, there was German, and there was a 
Jewish influence. So it may be, and this is one of the things we 
leam about America, that what makes political power in this coun- 
try white is that over time al] the various ethnic groups tended to 
focus in on what they perceived to be their common adversary, the 
blacks. So there’s a number of .cthnic groups who were involved in 
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this. Italians, Jews, Irish, and Germans. Those are the four remain- 
ing ethnic power groups who probably and unfortunately perceived 
blacks as inimical to their interests in the 50s and 60s. Beyond and 
above that were the old-line power of Newark’s real-estate and 
banking interests who figured into public-policy decisions. Beyond 
them was the federal government, which as we know in retrospect 
was moving federal largesse beyond the inner city into the suburbs. 
Pve heard it said about the Italians nailing the fate of the black 
community, but I don’t think they were that powerful. 


BLUE: Who were the biggest real-estate owners in the 40s and 
50s? 


C.P.: That’s something I’m working on. Who profited from Ur- 
ban Renewal? Read the last five chapters of Crabgrass Frontier. 
Not only the chapters, but read his citations. Jackson was the first 
urban historian to take advantage of the Freedom of Information 
Act, and he alludes to the cahoots that existed between the federal 
government, banking interests, and real-estate interests in Newark. 
Take a look at his citations. 


BLUE: Were there black banks in Newark? 


C.P.: No. Black banks didn’t survive the depression. There were 
about three or four black banks in Newark through the 20s. There 
were a dozen or two black real-estate firms. But the depression 
wiped out black urban America. And we never recovered. It was 
always a very fragile—I said vital earlier—I should say vital but 
fragile black community up to the Great Depression. The Great 
Depression wiped out the most powerful black bank in America. 
Their were two black hospitals in Newark that didn’t survive the 
depression. It goes on and on and on. You’ve heard that saying, 
"the last hired and the first fired"? That has to do with on-line 
employment. Underneath that, and perhaps a more fundamental 
problem, is that the black economic status was so weak that the 
Depression literally wiped out those financial institutions, and many 
social institutions as it turns out, that blacks had created in the 
three generations since being freed from slavery. I’m amazed at the 
complexity of the black community up until about 1935. Absolutely 
amazed. Banks, hospitals, real-estate firms, a bevy of shops and 
services. All kinds of organizations. The black community had a 
spirit. There was a time when blacks elected their own mayor. 
"The Mayor of Springfield Avenue." Honorific, to be sure. But the 
fact that the black community would think about electing a mayor. 
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It was a gimmick but an interesting one, conducted through the old 
Herald-News, which was published from the 30s through the early 
40s. Some of it is microfilmed at the Newark Public Library. If 
you went through it you’d be astonished. I mean, it covered the 
black baseball team. One of the great black baseball teams in the 
whole damn country was right here in Newark. There was all 
kinds of stuff that existed through the 20s and into the 30s. And 
then it just kind of petered out, with the Depression at the epicen- 
ter. But the Depression significantly weakened black life. No doubt 
about it. ; 


BLUE: Weakened it in structurally permanent ways. Even 
though the resurgence after the war can seem in retrospect almost 
idyllic. 

C.P.: There’s a tendency of all people to romanticize the past. 
I talk to Jewish people who romanticize the Jewish community in 
the old Third Ward. My reading is that it was an awful place to 
live. But that aside, I think black Newarkers still do not believe 
what has happened to the black community. Whether I talk to 
Amiri Baraka or to the guys in the North Jersey Philharmonic Glee 
Club, they talk about the black community as if details aren’t 
important to them. A lot of it is romanticizing, but a lot of it too 
is what is called a community’s ability to exist on its own terms. 


BLUE: Have you looked into the introduction of heroin into the 
black community in Newark? 


C.P.: I’ve argued that substance abuse was not so much a cause 
of the black community’s decline. I know there was opium usage 
in the black community in the 20s. In the 30s you pick up refer- 
ences to "reefer." A lot of that is not alarming because the black 
community historically has flirted with various illegalities, in terms 
of substances, gambling. Black people over time have dealt with 
various illegal practices. The problem is when the serious drugs 
overwhelm the community, and with the mob influence, the com- 
plicity between the mob and certain black figures in Newark. My 
argument is that the black community was sufficiently weakened by 
the 50s and 60s to make it a prime candidate so to speak for the 
tush of serious drugs. I read some years ago, as was the custom 
in those days, Manchild in the Promised Land. Claude [Brown] 
talks about the slammers and being upstate for two years, and 
within two years his community had been seemingly deluged with 
drugs. It seemingly happened overnight. Suggesting a major deci- 
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sion was made by various interests, some of them criminal, some 
probably very bourgeois. But I haven’t done any work on that. 


BLUE: In terms of Newark, when did the industrial job oppor- 
tunities start to decline? 


C.P.: There’s several periods. Of course, the Great Depression. 
Then they curve up in the late 30s, early 40s, and they begin to 
decline again. From the 40s, early 50s, a number of Newark indus- 
tries seeking cheaper environs leave for the suburbs and some 
southern cities. Newark has been declining through most of the 
20th century. In other words, even during its golden era there was 
a precipitous decline in Newark’s tax base having to do with Essex 
County; having to do with highway construction, which were 
needed for businesses to leave the city; the increasing popularity of 
the truck; there were a number of reasons for Newark’s decline. 
The city thrived so well that many people didn’t recognize the 
decline until the 50s. And then people said, “This city has become 
tacky.” We Americans have the incredible ability to be in a period 
of decline and not see the signs. When I first started studying 
Newark, it was clear to me that the city had started to decline in 
1910, 1912, perhaps earlier. The tax rate was upwardly spiraling, 
businesses were beginning to move out, the city didn’t have suffi- 
cient housing stock for its working-class and poor population, the 
city fathers were in bed with the corporate elite. All the signs were 
there. Yet during that very same period—from 1910 to World War 
I—the rhetoric of the city was such that you would think that 
Newark was really booming. As it was, but the seeds for its de- 
cline were already planted. Newark is a town that loves optimistic 
rhetoric, and it often-times uses that optimistic rhetoric to obscure 
what is really going on. It’s like seemingly every ten or fifteen 
years it rediscovers its beauty, its proximate location to New York, 
its diversity, all that stuff. 


BLUE: Sometimes it makes me sick to hear all this talk about 
the "Renaissance." 


C.P.: Yeah, the Renaissance city. I took my students on a tour 
this year. We went downtown. Yeah, there’s some signs of revitali- 
zation but within seven minutes, time it, you can go up Clinton 
Avenue. We came through Lincoln Park and I said this park has 
been renovated, new park benches, they resodded the grass. Then 
we took a right and went right up Spruce Street and then a left 
onto High. That’s where Bill Moyers did that number on black 
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family life. So it’s a city that often gets lost in its own rhetoric. 


BLUE: The way you paint it, even though there was all this vi- 
tality and development in the black community after World War II, 
it was as if it was heading down a dead-end street but didn’t 
know it. 


C.P.: That’s right, exactly. 


BLUE: One thing that blew my mind was when I saw a Statis- 
tical comparison of eating establishments in Newark in 1960 and 
1985. Less than half. j 


C.P.: I told my students that this city will never ever get back 
to what it used to be. It’s a commentary on America’s inimical 
contempt for cities. Cities do represent the blacks, the immigrants, 
poverty, people struggling, tension, noise. America, in its inimical 
fashion, can’t handle those things. There’s no question this city will 
never retum to its greatness. The question is, will it stabilize to the 
point where guys like you and me will at least put up with it and 
be able to discern some of the values to be had by living in the 
city. Whether it’s the convenience of being five minutes from my 
job or being able to live in an area where I’m not an anomaly 
and where I can also do something. 


BLUE: Where did you grow up? 


C.P.: I’m from D.C. I came here in ‘68. That was just the tail 
end of the decline of old Newark. I tell ya, I used to write my 
dissertation at the Key Club. I would work on it until 10 o’clock 
and then shoot down Central Avenue from East Orange and catch 
the last set. Bourbon and Coke, $1.50. And they’d let you sip on 
it for the set. That was a great place. 


BLUE: What's your view of the evolution of the riots? 


C.P.: I have two views. One, which I’ve held for years, is that 
it’s not surprising that the riots happened, merely that they hap- 
pened so late. I see it as an aberration of the late 1960s. I should 
say an abberation in Afro-American history. Blacks often times riot 
during periods of intense racial feeling. Which coincides with the 
longevity of the failure of the black urban experience. I don’t buy 
into this whole notion that the riots were a conspiracy to see what 
happens when black people riot. I’m sure you’ve heard of that 
hypothesis. There’s been some scholarship to that effect, some of 
it interesting, but I don’t buy it. In terms of the impact of the 
riots, in retrospect, I think they were unfortunate. I think they en- 
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couraged a despair that did not exist before the riots. They suc- 
ceeded in destroying the very fragile life of the black community. 
I think it was unfortunate that many black leaders did not condemn 
the riots as an unfortunate aspect of black urban living. In other 
words, there’s a tendency to see the riots as a revolution, to try 
and couch the riots politically. 


BLUE: A lot of people justify it on emotional terms. 


C.P.: Yeah. I might be showing my age or my own frustration. 
You know, I participated in some of the commemorations of the 
‘67 riots. I won’t mention names, but I was involved with some 
very prominent people. And I was the only person there who men- 
tioned the names of people who were killed. Ya know, that’s really 
a fuckin' tragedy. There were some people who were blown away 
in those riots. I’m always a little suspicious when there’s a ten- 
dency to try to read a political message into what is a human 
tragedy. 

BLUE: Or just to be fuzzy about the political analysis. Because 
you have to deal with the self-destructive aspect of directing that 
hostility inward. You know, if you really want to talk about some- 
thing political, in the same vein, then at least use it to attack 
something. 


C.P.: Exactly. On the other side, the riots showed how racist 
was the police force here. Even more racist was the National 
Guard. And how incompetent the elected officials of this city were. 
But I think the nots have had a longstanding adverse effect. I now 
wish they had not happened. 


BLUE: What do you think about what might be called the du- 
bious effects of integration and its effect on the fabric of life that 
existed in the black community? 

C.P.: Yeah. That’s a deep question. 


BLUE: Today, there's a lot of talk about controlling "our cul- 
ture.” But it seems like a tremendously complicated issue, especially 
with the effects of mass media. What is “our culture”? 


C.P.: Yeah. I think that’s a deep question which opens onto the 
larger question of the indignity, the fundamental indignity that 
blacks have historically faced in this country. The search for iden- 
lity in a society in which you are denied power on your own 
terms will mean that you will be constantly frustrated and con- 
stantly have to rely on or grab at certain illusions. The latest illu- 
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sion of "African-American" as opposed to black American. That’s 
supposed to have significant meaning. It’s just a change in nomen- 
clature where we don’t change the objective conditions of the race 
at all. So I would say that integration is another one of these 
things. You know, it’s like blacks are between a rock and a hard 
place. If indeed racial justice will open up avenues of integration, 
which I’m sure it will, that, in and of itself, will create tensions 
within the black community that it is not equipped to solve. You 
see that here in Newark. You really don’t have a viable black 
middle class in this town. You have an upwardly-mobile middle 
class sprinkled over in the South Ward and in the North Ward and 
a few others of us around here, but the black middle class for all 
practical purposes got the hell out of here. Which has caused 
strains and tensions. So I would say that there is an inextricable 
link between the declining fortunes of blacks and racial opportuni- 
ties for blacks. Because increasingly what is beginning to happen 
is that racial justice is not going to save all blacks. And the blacks 
who are left behind are not going to be embraced by blacks who 
are doing very, very well. Class is showing itself to be a much 
stronger motivating force than race. Which might suggest that black 
racial allegiances have come about mainly through the intolerable 
racial treatment that blacks have experienced. In other words, that 
it’s a reactive kind of identity. This is not so much for blacks but 
all groups as they become upwardly mobile, their ethnic sensibili- 
ties decline. It happens with all groups. Groups can fuddle with it. 
Jews fuddled with it after the ‘67 Arab-Israeli war. Italians fuddle 
with it at times. But what this country is essentially about is di- 
vesting us of our national, racial, ethnic sensibilities. Blacks have 
had their national, racial, and ethnic sensibilities for the longest 
time because of the horror in which they’ve lived. As it dimin- 
ishes, as it surely is, economically speaking and politically and 
socially speaking, for a number of blacks, it is going to be very 
interesting. There’s going to be a lot of tension within the black 
community. Which will make us question whether it’s worth it. 
James Baldwin, in the 1950s, said, ““Who wants to integrate into a 
burning house?” Somewhat suggesting that integration was going to 
destroy what we know as the black community, and that’s what's 
happening. 

BLUE: If you were asked to lay out a political agenda or the 
way in which black people should go about getting it together, 
what would you say? How are blacks going to confront the class 
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questions of economic empowerment? 


C.P.: That’s a tough one for me. In the 60s I used to have an 
answer for that. Which was a kind of adherence to the traditions 
that enabled the race to survive. It’s an adherence to a form of 
nationalism. Not the wild, crazy, corrupt nationalism of some of the 
1960s West Coast Nationalists. Or the current permutation in Far- 
rakhan. I was raised in a very traditional black society of churches, 
of men who loved the race. Inspired by duty to the race. Who did 
not see whites as being efficient enough to keep the race down 
forever and ever. And a few years ago I would have said a retum 
to tradition. To begin to see what King and that generation 
couldn’t see: that black racial segregation is much uglier than Ital- 
ians and all those other folks suffered. I think that most white 
ethnics have figured out how to manipulate the injustice that they 
face to their advantage. Blacks were pretty much figuring that out 
when the civil rights movement completely distracted us—it’s my 
generation—on this kick where we tried to dismantle the South’s 
and the nation’s racial practices, to our disadvantage. So I would 
Say a return to, I won’t even say nationalism because it’s often 
times perceived as wild-eyed, radical, and African-centric. No, it’s 
just like, this is our predicament, it’s like an honest reading of the 
treatment of your group, and after you honestly read it you do 
certain things to preserve not so much equality but you preserve a 
sense of group integrity that blacks used to have. I really believe 
that. Not withstanding what whites said about blacks, we had a 
sense of group integrity, which I think we’ve managed to lose, 
piddle away, forget. Now, as I said, I used to have an answer for 
that. But I don’t know, man, I don’t know what’s goin on out 
there. I just think that it’s so bizarre, man. The black community 
has changed so drastically. It faces problems it has never contended 
with. We have never contended with the kinds of problems we 
have faced over the last 20 years. Anyone who tries to come up 
with a solution to what we must do is either crazy or a liar. And 
I try not to be either. In other words, the enormity of the prob- 
lems facing blacks is so new, the enormousness is new and the set 
of problems is new. It’s gonna take some time to figure this stuff 
out. And to really get a handle on it. We’ve never dealt with 
anything quite like the substance abuse. There’s always been an 
interesting minority of substance abusers in the community, which 
interestingly enough the black community enveloped with great 
compassion, humor and deference. To have that minority become a 
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significant part of the black community and virtually overwhelm a 
generation of black youngsters—there are no historical guidelines 
for coping with that stuff. None whatsoever. 


BLUE: It seems like it used to be easier to recognize the 
“community.” Now when I look at the AIDS crisis it almost seems 
like it’s happening somewhere else. I would think that's unprece- 
dented. 


C.P.: Absolutely. Choose your crisis. Whether drugs, or black- 
on-black crime, or the deterioration of black schools. This whole 
crumbling of the black educational system is absolutely without 
precedent. Black educational systems educated — it’s interesting, 
what blacks used to be able to do under a segregated environment, 
officially segregated environment, they’re unable to do under a tac- 
itly segregated environment. We’ve got a predominantly black city, 
a predominantly black school board, and they can’t figure out how 
to teach these kids. You talk to anybody who is in their 40s or 
50s who’s from, say, Charlotte, N.C., or Columbia, S.C., from 
Washington, D.C., who was educated in either an officially segre- 
gated or titularly segregated education experience, and we can’t 
figure out what the hell has happened. The last 20 years have 
made it virtually impossible for blacks to, essentially, educate fel- 
low blacks. You know, it’s bizarre, man. Quite frankly, I'll go out 
on a limb. I’ll say this is the worst crisis that blacks have faced 
since the period right after the Civil War. That period right after 
slavery where there are four million people coming off those plan- 
tations and they don’t know what the hell to do. Are we gonna be 
free for a year or two and then we will be re-enslaved? If we are 
free, are we equal? Do we go back to Africa? Do we move north? 
I mean, you can imagine how bewildered those people were, in 
1865, 1867, somewhere in there. I think we’re even more bewil- 
dered now because those people had at least a kind of bonafide 
culture that enabled them to at least sustain themselves while they 
figured out how to cope with this society. A bond. From the cul- 
ture comes the bond. Quite frankly, what I fear is that the bond is 
no longer there. And if the bond is no longer there—I don’t want 
to say the culture is no longer there—the culture has been frag- 
mented by all these tensions I spoke of earlier: the suburbanization 
of the middle class; black society becoming increasingly secularized; 
black society increasingly influenced by white society. It goes on 
and on. Black people talk about nothing more than what has hap- 
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pened over the last few years. This morning I was having a long 
conversation about Al Sharpton’s arrest. How disgraceful that this 
guy is portrayed and sees himself as a black leader. You know— 
like what the hell is goimg on out here. 


BLUE: One of the things that horrifies me is the insidiousness 
of a certain cynicism among the leadership, black leadership in- 
cluded, towards AIDS. 


C.P.: Yeah. 


BLUE: ‘Cause if you look at it as though you're only as strong 
as your weakest link and you see how the black community was 
assaulted—in whatever way you want to talk about it—through the 
introduction of heroin on a massive scale and how the direct re- 
sult of that is the devastation being wreaked on the black commu- 
nity by the AIDS crisis. . . 


C.P.: I think it’s become an obvious fatal flaw of the black 
community. Blacks, historically, have not dealt very well with ill- 
ness. There’s a book, Black Approaches to Illness and Disease in 
the Diaspora. Blacks have problems with people who are perceived 
to be weak, who are not healthy, not all there. I’ve been working 
as a consultant of sorts on a film about Peg Leg Bates. How 
blacks, for example, looked at the handicapped. And it may be that 
the AIDS crisis, which is an enormous kind of thing, a disease 
which touches perceived issues of morality, perceived notions of 
gender location. . . I have a friend suffering from AIDS and he’s 
given me some horror stories about the black clergy in this city. 
The aversion, the unwillingness, not to mention the inability, nor 
the intellectual capability, the unwillingness of the black clergy to 
deal with AIDS. I don’t know. 
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REMEMBRANCES OF 
LITTLE JIMMY SCOTT 
IN NEWARK IN THE 1950s 


By Nathan C. Heard 


The following oral history is taken from The Ballad of Little 
Jimmy Scott, a videotape documentary made in 1987. Nathan C. 
Heard was born in Newark in 1936. He first heard Jimmy on 
record in the late 1940s. In this oral history he focuses on his 
friendship with Jimmy in the latter half of the SOs. Nathan spoke 
as he sat on Howard Street, off of Springfield Avenue. 
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At the time I knew Jimmy Scott he was sort of like this neigh- 
borhood, full of life full of people, and full of music. Music was 
everywhere. And Jimmy was riding the crest of ballad singers. I 
mean, no one could touch him. Everyone knew about Mr. B. [Billy 
Eckstine] but everyone wanted to sing like Jimmy Scott. And the 
neighborhood was sort of like that too. There was something here 
to be envied. There was a camaraderie. There was a joy among 
people. There was no fear. And I am talking about the pre-heroin 
era. Not that it wasn't around but there seemed to be some discre- 
tion about it. It was still sort of a shame to do it rather than the 
thing to do, not to be ashamed. And the bars—all supporting mu- 
sic, all supporting bands—where when Jimmy wasn't making rec- 
ords or wasn't on the road, or not recording with Lionel Hampton 
or something, he could come and work and eam a living. And it 
was so good that Jimmy lived here for a number of years, because 
there was work here, unlike now where you to have to be almost 
an itinerant singer to make a living. And Jimmy would work and 
was so familiar to a lot of people around here that they thought he 
was actually born and raised in Newark, they considered him a 
Newarker, took him to heart, to their hearts. . 

This neighborhood is where I was born and raised and it's 
where I first met Little Jimmy Scott. I had been listening to his 
records since I guess I was about ten- or eleven-year-old. My 
mother was a singer and had worked with Jimmy. And she used 
to tell stories about various entertainers, Jimmy, Wynonie Harris, 
people like Lil Green, Dinah Washington, and of course, the 
mighty Sarah Vaughan, who were almost like local fixtures in this 
neighborhood because there was so much music in this city at that 
time. Bars weren't bars, they were places where you went to hear 
live bands. You could hear people, here on the corner you could 
hear Red Foxx doing his racetrack comedy act. Slappy White was 
here. And all of a sudden this voice came out of nowhere singing 
with Lionel Hampton's band and his name was Little Jimmy Scott. 
Knocked everybody out. Women started imitating him, men starting 
imitating him. 

But the first time I met him I guess I was about sixteen- or 
senenteen-years-old and having heard all of these stories about him, 
having known that he was an idol to almost every black commu- 
nity in this nation if not all, I was walking down West Kinney 
Street and there was a restaurant called Eureka's when a friend of 
mine and I looked in the window and there sitting eating was 
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Little Jimmy Scott. We stood out there amazed and bug-eyed 
watching this idol and finally I went around and told my mother 
that I saw Little Jimmy Scott in the Eureka Restaurant. And she, 
to my amazement said, "Well you go around there and tell Jimmy 
that Gladys Heard says to come here.” And my mouth dropped 
open, I mean, you have to understand that this man is a star. It's 
like if your mother told a kid these days to go and tell Michael 
Jackson that I said to come here. It was that sort of effect on me. 
Stars didn't make that much money then but they were just as big, 
especially to us. Well, I wasn't about to go and approach Jimmy, 
I don't know if I had too much pride or just too much fear. I 
know there was awe. But I finally prevailed upon my friend to go 
in there and approach Jimmy. And I looked through the window as 
he was asking, saying something to Jimmy, I couldn't hear the 
words of course, but I saw Jimmy smile and nod his head. And 
after he finished eating, in fact I don't think he even finished eat- 
ing, he got up and he came out to me and said, "You're Gladys 
Heard's son?” And I said, "Yes." And I think my knees were shak- 
ing at the time and Jimmy was a small guy but even at 16 or 17 
I was still larger than he was, and my knees were shaking. He 
says, "Well, take me to where she is." And before he and I got to 
the house I think the street was filled with perhaps 200 people 
lining the sidewalk waiting to see Little Jimmy Scott walk down 
the street and walk into this tenement building to see Glady Heard. 
And of course my chest was stuck out, I was so proud, you know. 
It made, you know, I was getting this reflected stardom, however 
momentary it was. There were some girls I wanted to impress, you 
know, of course, and it worked, it worked. Anyway, Jimmy and 
my mother talked for a long while, I don't even remember the con- 
versation, but of course they were talking about music and what 
clubs they had worked in and how rotten this guy was to work for 
or how good this band sounded and I sat there with my mouth 
open and didn't go out for the rest of the night. Until later that 
evening when Jimmy had to go, I think he was singing at the 
Delmar or the Howard Bar, I'm not sure which one. But he asked 
me if I would want to come along with him. And I looked at my 
mother, and of course, I wasn't old enough to go in the bars then 
but I looked at her and she must have seen the pleading in my 
eyes. I think if she had denied me going, I probably would have 
snuck out of the house, which was something I didn’t do at the 
time but I probably would have done it to see Little Jimmy Scott. 
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Anyway, he took me to the club and set me in a comer and I 
watched him, I think I sat through two sets. I watched him sing 
and watched him just make women cry and melt the hardest 
pimp's heart. The guy even took pity on his woman when Jimmy 
was singing, you know. He had that sort of effect on people. 
The neighborhood at that time was a place where you could 
have fun. I mean, it was a "ghetto," but it was a paradise to us. 
I didn't realize that where I lived was a slum until I read it in the 
Newspaper, you know. Because to me it had been nothing but 
pure home. You know, there was plenty of love. There was no 
fear. This was a time when people could leave their homes or the 
doors open to their apartments in the tenements they lived in, when 
people did weekly washing chores, washing down the hallways and 
sweeping down the stairs. The janitor would pay kids a quarter to 
sweep an area of steps and so it was that kind of security here 
and to have a guy like Jimmy Scott come into this and be as 
famous and as talented as he was and to accept you as one of his 
family really did a lot to make me love him and also to appreci- 
ate what really good singing was all about. That's the kind of guy 
he was. We traveled to Billy's Nightclub in Elizabeth, to the Ce- 
lebrity Club on Long Island, on Sunrise Highway, where he sang. 
We went to Minton's and watched Babs Gonzalez, and I met 
people like Harry Belafonte, I met, of course, Babs, I met James 
Moody there, people who were only names to me at the time but 
since then I've come to know them of course. And Jimmy took me 
to Minton's and he sang over there with, I can't even remember 
the name of the group, it could've been Lester Young, I'm not 
sure. It was a jam session and I remember being just totally fas- 
cinated by this man and realizing that there was something, that I 
was in the presence of a special talent. From then on I thought I 
wanted to pursue music myself. Of course, no one could sound 
like him. I think the closest we have to him now is Nancy Wilson 
or Etta, Etta Jones, they're pretty close to him. But that's their 
style. That off-key, behind-the-the-beat singing is just something 
that's uniquely his. And I know there were many good musicians 
who were counting 4/4 who couldn't keep up with him if they lis- 
tened, because they would be listening to him instead of playing 
their music and if you listen to Jimmy you're gonna be hypnotized, 
you're gonna be mesmerized. He's still got that kind of talent, that 
grows. And I'm sure like a lot of talented people, his talent's been 
abused but it hasn't been lost and I'm glad to have this opportu- 
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hity to hear him again so soon because he had been in Cleveland, 
his home, for a good while and I hadn't seen him for four or five 
years. But now he's back on the comeback trail, I hope, and I'm 
looking forward to some nice things from him even if it doesn't 
sell. At least itll be there for some person, some generation in the 
future to hear and appreciate and know that there was once a time 
when music sounded like this for real. 

Jimmy's voice at that time was, I don't know, almost like a 
clear unobstructed sound, almost like a whistle but yet a note. It 
wasn't a soprano, it was a pure tenor, I guess is what you could 
call it. When he would do songs like "Everybody's Somebody's 
Fool," or "When Did You Leave Heaven," or he would do songs 
like "All or Nothing At All," those songs, I've never heard anyone 
do those songs who could evoke the emotions not only in me but 
that could evoke the emotions in people like Jimmy could. Because 
Jimmy went into clubs where the music was loud and the blues 
singers were there and Red Foxx was telling all his raunchy jokes 
and Jimmy would take this crowd, as loud and as drunk and 
bawdy as they were, he would touch something in this crowd with 
one of his ballads that would just turn everybody's head. You had 
to listen to him, you had to appreciate him and certainly you had 
to want more. 

I don't know what happened to Jimmy's career. I've heard a lot 
of rumors, I've heard a lot of untruths that I know personally aren't 
true: They had Jimmy dead many times. They had him deep into 
the bottle, he was into the bottle, but not deep. I mean, he hadn't 
lost his soul nor had he lost his talent. But times were hard and 
its almost like the art of anyone today, art needs support too. It 
needs support that you don't get from simply working in clubs, 
because the clubowner, no matter how well he does, he's gonna tell 
you that he lost money and he's gonna give you a hard time. 
Jimmy was not a fightin, violent-type guy. I sort of took over that 
tole sometimes when he would be abused. Luckily it never came 
to the point where I really had to hurt anybody but I had to back 
Jimmy up a lot of times to get money from owners. 

Jimmy was the kind of guy who was calm. He was as calm as 
his voice sounded at that time. I think his voice reflected his soul. 
He would take me with him and I wouldn't know what to say to 
him after a while, you know, how can you keep telling a guy that 
he sounds great. He didn't require that, but after awhile he sort of 
faded, and of course part of that was Jimmy's fault. Jimmy took 
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his talent too lightly, I think. But over and above that, people 
seemed to lose interest in art and what was good in order to deal 
with what was expedient. Which is, at that time rock came in. 
Rock & roli started to come in. I mean pre-Beatles rock & roll. 
The groups, all those birds, the Orioles, the, whatever kind of birds 
you could name, they had it. Those are the sorts of things that 
took people out of listening not only to Jimmy but jazz in general. 
Jazz suffered and Jimmy, being on the, being in the midle of jazz, 
I almost said on the edges of it, he was jazz, stylistically. It ef- 
fected him too and I'm sure it disappointed him and Jimmy started 
drinking a little more. There were times when he would grab that 
mike as if it were a piece of support and you'd never know he 
had a drink in him. After the show was over, it was a different 
story. But I think the lack of recognition hurt Jimmy. Because, it's 
one thing to know you're good and suffer and another thing to 
know you're good and not be appreciated. And I think what hap- 
pened to Jimmy is what happened to a lot of black artists, that we 
were let down by the very wellsprings from which we came, from 
which he came. Namely, the taste of people. Their taste in music 
changed. Not that they ever forget Jimmy Scott. I mean, I don't 
think there's anyone over 40 years old who doesn't have a good 
memory of what Jimmy Scott meant to them at some particular 
point in their lives. But the neighborhood, the nation’s neighbor- 
hoods, which turned from ghettos into slums, from working class 
neighborhoods into sort of monumental tombs of projects, sort of 
laid its hand over the artistic community too. So that Jimmy was 
lost in the shuffle of all those things that make for change in life. 
He wasn't a particularly strong guy, certainly not physically. Only 
in music, only in soul, was Jimmy's strength really evident. He did 
things that I thought were self-destructive. I think I had to save his 
life one night because he was so mad at not being appreciated 
until he got out of his car on Sunrise Highway on Long Island 
and stood out there on Sunrise Highway with cars whizzing by. I 
had to grab him inside, you know, and I could begin to see the 
pain. His marriage was then starting to fall apart. He had a beau- 
tiful wife and daughter, they lived on 33rd Street and we used to 
eat at the litte Hom & Hardart that used to be there across from 
the Post Office. Her name was Channic and I thought she was the 
best thing that could've happened to a man. I was impressionable 
and young and Channie was so beautiful. Jimmy started staying 
away from home, probably because he may have had that artist's 
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shame, you know, where all at once you're able to support your 
family and you have all the praise you need but suddenly you have 
no support, only praise. It takes a toll on a guy, especially if 
you're an artist who has that artist's ego that needs recognition in 
order to survive, in fact in order to thrive. Jimmy had that, or 
Jimmy lost that and he lost it within him and I think that he was 
largely responsible for the breakup of a lot of his relationships. 
People started saying Jimmy was pushing needles in his arm, say- 
ing- he was an alcoholic. At that time you had to be one or the 
other, you couldn't be both. You were not multi-drugged like these 
people today where they get high off anything and everything. 
Jimmy was neither. You know, he drank a lot, he got drunk. I 
don't think he ever went as far as to be a person who had the 
DTs, but nevertheless, he could still sing and that to me was the 
most important thing. 

When Jimmy worked a club it was like Friday night, even if it 
was a Wednesday. People put on their best, guys made dates. I 
mean, you didn't go to a club to meet a girl, you took her with 
you. And you showed off because you wanted everybody to know 
that you went to see Jimmy Scott. What made it even better, and 
this included the pimps and the hustlers, the numbers wniters, they 
would line up along this street or down at the theatre to catch a 
glimpse of Jimmy and because he had become a fixture in the 
neighborhood, they knew him so that made it even bettcr because 
Jimmy would sing particular songs to a particular woman and you 
would hear screams like Frank Sinatra never heard. I mean, nobody 
paid them to do it. It was a big, big party. A friendly party, a 
house party is what Jimmy provided. He provided the most tender 
moments in those house parties, when you got tired of jumpin up 
and down, sweatin, and eatin fish and you wanted to lay back in 
your chair with your woman and talk in her car while he sang in 
the other one. And you could say things like, "I know this guy." 
Or, "He's right here, he's touchable.” People would come from 
church, you know, you could see old women who never even both- 
ered to look at one of these bars, they would hear that Jimmy 
Scott was coming and you could see them lining up in twos and 
threes to come and listen to this man sing. I'm sure there were a 
lot of women who tried to recruit him into the church choirs so 
that he could sing with them and make the spiritual music even 
more beautiful. People just accepted Jimmy and Jimmy provided 
them with, again, what they necded in their lives, which was some 
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basic down-home fun. You know, appreciation of a man's talent 
like he couldn't get from Camegie Hall. Because it was so famil- 
iar. It was them, he was singing about their love life, he was sing- 
ing about their loves lost and he was singing about their triumphs. 
He made the ugliest woman look beautiful, when he would bend 
over the bar sometimes and say to her, "When did you leave 
heaven/why did they let you go/how's everything in heaven/I'd like 
to know." You know, you can imagine this big 200-pound woman 
sitting there having this little guy sing this kind of stuff to her in 
a voice she had never heard the likes of before. It made for real 
fun. I mean, people came out of these clubs not worrying about 
the rent money they probably spent to impress this girl so that 
they could see Jimmy Scott. They came out of here with some- 
thing they could tell their kids that they were proud to see, to 
have participated in. I wish there had really been movies in those 
days that would capture this feeling. I guess if I had been smart 
I would have taped a lot of that because the feeling was what I 
tried to capture in my book, "Howard Street,” when people get 
together for basically a good time. Without watching your back, 
without looking to see who's going in your pocket, without watered 
down drinks, or all the things that make for the negative vibes that 
you feel when you go into a club around here now. But those 
were the things that I remember best about Jimmy. The way his 
magic made people feel that they were, that there was some hope 
for them in life, you know, that if nothing else, you could go 
home and relax. 

At this time, I guess it was about the early 60s, the neighbor- 
hood started to change. The clubs that were there started to tum 
into neighborhood taverns, which were well and good in themselves 
but they didn't support the kind of music at the same level that we 
were used to. And when the clubs went, it seemed like the fun 
went. Over here where these projects are, were buildings that 
could, that are still standing. I went to this little school over here, 
Morton Street School. One of the things that amazes me is how 
some of the old buildings are still preserved while these projects 
over here are standing like some sort of tombs. But Mann's Manor 
was here, the Delmar was here, J can almost see some of it now. 
The Howard Bar was there, the Lyric Bar was down on Spring- 
field Avenue, perhaps a half block away. 

Jimmy abused his art until his art almost left him. He made a 
full life, though. He made a full life of music. I only wish he'd 
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had a chance to record more and more when he was younger. 
Because when he was young, you'd never want to see a nicer man 
and you never heard a better voice, at least in my opinion. 
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By Fred Mendelsohn 


Big Maybelle was a familiar woman in Newark in the 1950s 
and one of America's finest singers, perhaps the greatest blues 
shouter ever. More than that, she epitomized the African-American 
popular song tradition and its emphasis on expressing the heart of 
a lyric. Blues, ballads, gospel, pop, she could do it all. Within a 
year of her first records in 1952, she became a national star. But 
personal problems kept her from realizing the fruits of her talent. 
A long-time addiction to heroin led to her death in 1972, at the 
age of 47. Fred Mendelsohn is a lengendary figure in the history 
of rhythm & blues as a producer at Savoy Records, where he was 
responsible for many great records, including Paul Williams’ "The 
Hucklebuck," Jimmy Scott's "When Did You Leave Heaven?,” and 
Maybelle's "Candy." He "discovered" Maybelle in Kentucky and 
became a close friend throughout the 1950s. He was also a part- 
ner and confidante of Herman Lubinsky, the owner of Savoy Rec- 
ords. Fred offers a fascinating look at black music in America. 
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That was my girl. She was dynamite. 

She was from Jackson, Tennessee. I first met her in a gambling 
club right across the bridge in Kentucky. Newport or Covington, 
one of those little towns where they allowed gambling. A disc 
jockey in Cincinnati took me over there. It was a segregated club 
in those days. I couldn’t believe how she was killing the audience. 
She was singing blues. Strictly blues. She had massive legs and 
she’d sing, “Don’t you wish your gal had great big legs like 
mine?” In those days people used to gamble with silver dollars in 
the back room. There was open gambling. And they’d be stuffing 
these dollars in her stockings. She was making five dollars a night, 
but she used to make fifty dollars or more in tips. But as fast as 
she was making it, she was cooking it off. 

Big Maybelle came to Newark in 1952 from Cincinnati, where 
she was living. She stayed at the Coleman Hotel. I put her into re- 
hearsal with Leroy Kirkland. I got her a contract with Okeh Rec- 
ords. She made a string of hits, “Rain Down Rain,” “Gabbin' 
Blues.” Maybelle started to appear in one-nighters, people started to 
become interested in her. 

I knew her very well. Unfortunately, she had a very bad habit 
[heroin]. That started before I met her. A very bad habit. It re- 
flected on her life. But when she performed, there was nobody 
better. I'll give you an idea. There was a club around the corner 
from the Coleman Hotel, The Blue Mirror, on Clinton Avenue. I 
think Teddy Powell was the owner. I asked Teddy if he would put 
Maybelle in just to keep her busy in the evenings, while she was 
rehearsing. I was still unaware of the habit she had. Well, they 
used to have entertainment there on the weekend. I think they 
charged one or two dollars admission on the weekend. Teddy put 
her in on a Tuesday. There must been ten people in the audience. 
On Wednesday there was 30 people and on Thursday the place 
was jam-packed. Teddy says to me that he’s gonna give her some 
more money. I don’t remember the amount, maybe 100 or 125 
dollars a week. Billie Holiday was to appear there that weekend. 
Remember, Maybelle was singing with only a piano and a saxo- 
phone for the three days. By Friday she had the place packed by 
word of mouth. It was a tremendous reaction that she was getting. 
What happened was—I was there—Teddy Powell wanted her to 
open up for Billie. She opened the. show on Friday and the place 
went wild. Billie was in the back and wanted to know what was 
going on. She looked back and. said, “I’m not going to follow 
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that.” She left. Teddy Powell went out and made the announcement 
that Billie Holiday had taken ill and had to leave and anybody 
who wanted to leave could get their money back, but that May- 
belle would be there to do the next show. Nobody took their 
money back. 

She was doing blues and ballads. But ballads like “Mean to 
Me” and “All of Me.” She sang ‘em blues style. Of course, 
"Candy" became a big hit after that, a tune that I recorded on the 
Savoy label. 

She went on tour with the Ravens. She worked at the Apollo 
Theater and was a tremendous success. They had never seen any- 
one like her and they had never heard anyone like her. She made 
a tour of the theatres: the Earle Theatre in Philadelphia; the Royal 
Theatre in Baltimore; the Howard Theatre in Washington; the Regal 
in Chicago. The series of theatres that used to book R&B shows 
by the week 

I had her being booked through the Gayle Agency, who booked 
the biggest black stars of the day, like the Ink Spots, Louis Jor- 
dan. I°ll tell you an incident that happened. I got a call one night 
at twelve or one o’clock from the Police Department in Columbus, 
Ohio. They told me that she had been arrested for possession of 
narcotics. I’d have to come to talk to the police sergeant. So I got 
in my car and that was in the days before turnpikes, and I drove 
all night to Columbus, Ohio. I got to the courthouse where she 
was supposed to appear at noon. I got there and I met the police 
sergeant. He told me, “Listen, we checked up on you. We'll let 
her go in your custody. All we want from her is to tell us where 
she got her stuff from.” So I said, “Well, why shouldn’t she tell 
ya? I’ll bring her back to New York. She’s with the Gayle 
Agency, a trusted agency. You know, there’s no playing around. 
She’s due for a screen test at Paramount Pictures.” She was really 
on the verge of breaking things open then. So what happened was 
that they had books of photographs of people who were users, 
distributors, and dealers. I had never been exposed to anything like 
that. When I saw those books, and there were hundreds and hun- 
dreds of pictures, it opened my eyes. It was a shock. Finally, 
Maybelle came in and put on the crying act and told me what 
happened. I told her that all she had to do was tell them where 
she was getting her supply from and they’d let her go in my 
custody. I told her to look at the pictures and she did. She went 
through two or three books and finally she came to a picture and 
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said, “This man here.” The sergeant motioned me aside and said, 
“She’s cute. She knows that he’s already been arrested.” Otherwise, 
she wouldn’t have told. Anyway, they released her in my custody. 
I put her in my car and she told me that she had this boyfriend 
in Cincinnati. I drove down there and we called him and I drove 
him and her back to New York. But he used to beat her up. I 
think he was as much an addict as she was. She just couldn’t 
overcome it. 

I remember when she was working at the Royal Peacock in 
Atlanta. I went down to see her and she was in terrible shape. She 
just needed a fix. I was not into that, didn’t know anything about 
it and couldn’t help her. But the fella was telling me that the 
show was over at two o’clock and she would go to the airport and 
catch a flight to New York, go to Harlem, get her stuff and get 
on the plane and come back. I said to her, “Why are you doing 
this every night? Why don’t you get enough for the three nights?” 
Well, she used to borrow the money every night to go up there, 
and when she finished she didn’t have any money left, the club 
money. That happened when she got her first gig at the Earle 
Theatre in Philadelphia. She was starring on the show with Dusty 
Fletcher, who had a big record with “Open the Door, Richard.” I 
got her on for the week. We’d gotten her a gig at the Flame in 
Detroit. The gig was over on Thursday and we had to open up on 
Friday at the Flame. We had to put her on a plane night after the 
show closed. I went to get her on Thursday and went to the box 
office to get the balance of her money. I think she was making 
$300 a week. When I got there, they said, “Oh, she’s already 
taken out the money.” And I still had to buy tickets for the plane. 
When I got back to the hotel she started to cry. There was a man 
in the room. She said, “I owe him money, too.” He was the 
dealer. So instead of her making money, I had to pay him. And 
still buy the tickets. Which I never got repaid for, by the way. 
None of the money I ever advanced. . 

I remember vividly when Hattie McDaniel died. The agents got 
in touch with me because the people at Paramount [Pictures] were 
interested in Maybelle as a replacement. I had set up a meeting 
with them. Maybelle never showed up. That was one of the things 
you went through with Maybelle. She was very undependable. 

We went to the Braddock Hotel, [in New York] and she was so 
bad that I had to call an ambulance. She was on the second or 
third floor and I remember they were walking down the steps with 


Top: Maybelle and Bert Smith, her cousin and accompanist. 


Bottom: Backstage at the Earle Theatre in Philadelphia, with Bill Doggett (1) 
and comedian Dusty Fletcher. 
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her—it was one of the most degrading things I ever saw in my 
life. And this was when she was ready to rise and shine. 

When her contract with Okeh was over I brought her back to 
Savoy with me. We did “Candy,” “All of Me,” "Ramblin Blues.” 
I think those are probably her best sides. Along with the first sides 
like, “Rain Down Rain.” I left Savoy and Ozzie Cadena took over 
doing her recordings. He tied to get more of a jazz feel, which I 
think was a waste. Jazz musicians behind her. She really needed 
more of a blues sound. She did a great recording of “White 
Christmas.” She did some great sides, I:don’t think they were even 
recorded, of gospel things. She was not a religious person but 
religion was in her, of course. 

After the release of the first record she was in constant demand. 
Frank Sampson was the agent at the Gayle Agency who handled 
her. He was very kind to her. Then she was turned over to Jimmy 
Evans. Jimmy kept her working. I will not say anything bad about 
him. Anytime you talk to an artist they always blame somebody 
else. Maybelle had no one to blame but herself as far as her habit 
was concerned. In those days they weren’t making a whole lot of 
money. There was no television for them to appear on. The only 
place they had was records. Records was their business card. 
Records were played all over the country. And records got ‘em 
jobs. Jimmy Evans would keep them working when no one else 
could get them a job. If it was the smallest clubs, he would see 
to it that they had money. She went with him early in her career. 
But I was her manager, actually. I never signed her to a contract. 
I looked out for her. Jimmy put her on this road trip, a thirty-day 
tour with the Ravens. I mean, he kept the artists busy. He didn’t 
put them in Caesar’s Palace or the New York Paramount, but 
there’s no way in the world they could’ve gotten there. 

The tour of the theatres is what we looked for. Jimmy Scott 
made the tour. Big Maybelle made them. She made dances. We 
played in tobacco warehouses in North Carolina with Larry Damell, 
Wynonie Harris, Paul Gayten and his orchestra, dancers, comedi- 
ennes, Paul Williams, who had a big hit with “The Hucklebuck” 
(which I recorded), They were organized by the Gayle Agency, or 
Jimmy Evans working with the Gayle Agency. One of the most 
successful was one we called The Battle of the Blues: Larry Dar- 
nell and Wynonie Harris. We had Annie Laurie singing with them. 
We had comediennes; dancers—in those days they called them 
shake dancers; tap dancers; and a band. The whole package sold 
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for $550 a night [1953-55]. We played every conceivable place. 
We went out as far as Gallop, New Mexico. All one-nighters. We 
were Out for four or five months at a time. 

Maybelle always tried to beg money off you because she had 
this habit. I remember Bill Cook, who was a disc jockey, told me 
that no one could get a nickel out of him but that Maybelle could 
get blood out of a stone. Nobody could refuse her ‘cause she went 
into this little-girl act and start to cry. She could cry at the drop 
of a hat. She was a born actress. She was a comedienne, too. 
She'd tell jokes on stage and she’d tear the place down. When 
she'd start to sing and blast the blues, nobody could come close. 

The last time I saw her was in Cleveland. Her habit had got- 
ten the best of her. She was so heavy that she didn’t wear shoes. 
She performed in her bedroom slippers. I went through an awful 
lot with her. It was shameful. I used to beg her to go to a hos- 
pital or clinic, but she wouldn’t even bother to listen. I nevér knew 
her with but that one man. He was her man. He was a shorter 
fella. A very nice fella. He used to watch over her. But of course 
they would get high together. If she didn’t shape up, I understood, 
he used to beat on her a litle bit. He’s the only one who took 
care of her later on. 

She admired, by the way, Little Jimmy Scou. He was a big 
influence on a lot of people who never gave him credit for it. 
Where he’s right, he’s right. Now, I can see [after viewing the 
documentary, The Ballad of Little Jimmy Scott] that there’s bitter- 
ness in him. I saw the tape and I would not approve of the tape 
at all. What he says about Lubinsky. What all artists fail to real- 
ize is that when a man owns a company, he owns a company to 
make ‘money. Period. That’s the bottom line. Lubinsky was not a 
musician, He was not an artist. He had no concern or soul for 
anything like that. The people that he did hire, fortunately, did 
have. Like Teddy Rieg and myself, And we tried to do as much 
as we could for the artist. I tried to do as much as I could for 
Jimmy, at sessions, in every which way. But things don’t always 
work out the way you want ‘em to. Or the way they should work 
out. Jimmy was a super talent. there was nobody who came close 
to him. In phrasing, in attitude, and in taste. The records were 
never really big successful records. He had a cult. We sold more 
records in Philadelphia than in the whole rest of the country. For 
some reason, he was not what we would have called a successful 
hit artist. He had good records and we got a big play on them. 
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We got a play all around the country. I remember distinctly the 
first records we made, “Guilty,” and “When Did You Leave 
Heaven?” I remember them beautifully. But they were not Hit 
Parade things. They were not on the charts. And there was only a 
limited number of places where the artist could work. Where could 
you work in the early ‘60s or the ‘S0s? I mean, where could a 
black artist work? They could make a tour of the black theaters, 
what they called the chitlin’ circuit. But they were never gonna 
make a whole lot of money. I had Larry Damell out there. He 
was making $125 a night: In those days that was a lot of money. 
Wynonie Harris. These were top artists. Remember, salaries were 
different thirty or forty years ago. There was no exposure. Televi- 
sion was not even in existence. So the only exposure was records 
being played by disc jockeys on radio. I only wish that a Jimmy 
Scott would have happened today. He’d be all over the television 
tube. He’d be a multimillionaire within a year. 

I started to work on records in ‘47. I got Erroll Gamer to rec- 
ord for Savoy. I had a label of my own called Regent Records. It 
was a pop label. I did a couple of R&B things with Beverly 
White. But I had a tremendous hit with “You Call Everybody 
Darling,” with Al Trace [1947-48]. It was a smash hit. But I 
couldn’t finance it. I knew Lubinsky and he knew me. So he went 
to buy my partners out. And I went to work with him as a part- 
ner on Regent. While I was there I was also doing work for him 
on Savoy, where I produced “The Hucklebuck.” I did a session 
with Charlie Parker where he did “Barbados” and “Red Cross.” I 
worked on some things with Teddy Rieg and then, of course, with 
Ozzie. Big Maybelle, Larry Damell, Paul Gayten, Annie Laurie. 
They were my artists. Lubinsky trusted my judgment. He never 
interferred with that. The one time I had a problem with him was 
with Nappy Brown. There was a song I wanted to record with him 
that we had rehearsed called “Little by Little by Little.” When we 
went into the studio, Lubinsky was there, and of course he didn’t 
know the first thing about music in any direction. He was 
chomping on a cigar when he heard that song come up and he 
hated it. He said, “Cut it out, I won’t do it.” We got into an 
argument and I walked out on the session and him. He tried to get 
me back and he said, “Listen, they finished that song and we're 
gonna put it out.” And it tured out to be a hit. 

I had my ups and downs with Lubinsky. But I never found him 
to be evil. I found him to be very tight with his money. Not 
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stingy but tight. He wouldn’t spend an extra buck if he didn’t have 
to. But I never saw him cheat an artist. Because we used to talk 
about it and he would say, “Look, they make so little, why would 
I try to cheat them out of just pennies?” Which was a fact. The 
artists don’t realize that the contracts all read the same with every 
company. Where the cost of the recordings have to be recouped 
before any royalties are paid. That includes the cost of the ad- 
vances to the musicians, the arranger, the cost of the arrangements, 
the studio costs, the tape costs, and all of it added up. An aver- 
age session ran about $6,000. Which is cheap, today. And in 99% 
of the cases, especially in those days, the cost of the recordings 
were never recouped. Unless the artist had a tremendous hit. And 
they never had tremendous hits. There were no million-sellers. If 
you sold ten or fifteen or twenty thousand, you sold a lot of rec- 
ords. How many records would an artist have to sell to get back 
$6,000? Remember, in most cases they were making 5% of the list 
price. An album was what, $3.98 an album (less tax)? How much 
is 5% of $3.75? Fifteen, twenty cents an album is what they 
would make. How many albums would you have to sell to get 
back $6,000? And they never did. That’s something the artists used 
to blame on the record companies. And they still do. They'll tell 
you that the record companies beat them. But there was no need 
to beat them. What could you beat them out of, ten, twelve, fif- 
teen dollars? And then if they did get that amount, they surely 
screamed that they were getting beat. The singles in those days 
sold for about a dollar. So if you make 5%, you made a nickel on 
a side. If you sold 50,000, you’d make $2,500. That didn’t cover 
the cost of recording. 

I know that Lubinsky had a firm that used to take care of the 
royalties. Helen Gottesman was the accountant, and there was no 
way in the world she was gonna cheat three cents for Lubinsky. 
All statements were always sent out by him, which I knew for a 
fact. Whether they earned money or they didn’t, they got a state- 
ment. Remember, we had a limited audience. Limited exposure. 
Fifteen or twenty thousand on a single was a helluva-selling rec- 
ord. I think the biggest hit Lubinsky ever had in the R&B field 
was Little Esther’s “Double Crossing Blues.” That sold close to 
50,000 and that was a national hit. 


Herman Lubinsky 
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Ozzie Cadena grew up in Newark and got his first gig in the 
music business as a record clerk at Savoy Records around 1950. 
He went on to become a top-flight producer well-known for his 
pioneering work with many of jazz's greatest artists. In this oral 
history he recalls his association with Jimmy Scott and Herman Lu- 
binsky. The editor has left stand some inaccuracies in the beginning 
portion because it is felt that they help reveal the inner workings 
of an uncommonly honest mind at work. Cadena now lives in 
California. 
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Jimmy Scott was a good talent. He had a hard row to hoe, 
though, because he was with a funny company. You know, they 
wouldn’t give him anything. I thought any artist deserved more 
than Lubinsky wanted to give him. Jimmy was used a lot, that’s 
what I’m tryin to say. Well, it wasn’t Jimmy’s thing. Lubinsky 
treated everybody the same way. For example, I brought in Can- 
nonball Adderley for his first date. Lubinsky gave me a contract to 
give to Cannonball and Cannonball was talkin’ to Morty Kraft with 
Mercury and the ole man didn’t want to give him any kind of 
advance so he gave him a contract with no royalties, just you sign 
this and you belonged to whatever company it was, and you don’t 
get any royalties. I said, "That’s ridiculous." The session was just 
done for the money, the session money, and that was it. Instead 
of being tied down, we just did a free session. He (Cannonball] 
did it because Kenny Clarke was involved 

But Jimmy Scott was supposed to have gotten royalties [Jimmy 
claims he never got any royalties]. That’s a good possibility, but 
then, he may have gotten royalties, but he was a junkie back then. 
I know that I took him to New York City one time, you know, I 
don’t even think that we should get into the drug angle, he just 
went down because he fell apart. You know, like the guy's got a 
lot of talent and all of sudden he went downhill. Right, it had to 
be some kind of reason. It wasn’t women, ‘cause I saw 'em around 
a lot. A lot of ladies liked him, but I didn’t see any familiarity or 
any cohabitation. He was one of the buddies. I came into Jimmy 
in the late fifties. I knew of him from about °52, °51 to ’60, and 
we did a string thing. Like Lubinsky would only work with people 
who would make only so much money. You know, they weren't 
getting that much. My sessions had included a lot of jazz cats. 
Jimmy’s time thing was different. He had no, like he was singing 
a tempo, but there was no time—there was lime happening, if you 

had strings or whatever—it was there but the time was so 
un ...—unnoticed. I wanted to say something besides unnoticed. 

Unheard. I guess it was there, but Jimmy’s feel of time was dif- 

ferent than mine was. I said you got to flow along with what he’s 

doing. He sings in this long drawn-out thing. I always had the idea 
that he knew what he was doing. Oh yeah, he was always simple 
to work with, he was like a nice little kid. He may have been 
older and been around but he was never a spoiled brat. 
Everybody wants to hear freaky stories. I took Jimmy to New 
York one time, he was strung out on something. I dropped him off 
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and I went to a bar at 117th Street and 7th Avenue. I h i 
Mercedes then, a little sedan. And twenty cop cars came ne 
surrounded the entire place. They thought I was the man or some- 
thing. Some white cats and a black sergeant. He said, "What you 
doing out here," and I said I’m taking my girlfriend over. It was 
like two in the morning, ‘cause the Newark scene closed up and | 
took him over there ‘cause he asked me and I often went to the 
city. He said, "I got to go over," and I’m figuring he had to go 
over for some kind of fix. I don’t know what his story was but he 
was acting in those days like he was strung out on something. If 
it was a female I didn’t see ‘em around that much, and if it was 
drugs, I never saw him apply anything. Yeah, I can’t say he did 
He always sounded pretty lucid. But he was doing something 
funny, cause he was so big, he was doing so well at one time and 
all of a sudden he fell apart. It could have been emotional but 
like, he went down a few times in his life. I never saw him fall- 
ing Out entirely or strung out or anything like that. 

He was one of the most—like, I like very few singers. I’m im- 
pressed with very few singers. I like Billie Holiday and Fred As- 
taire. From there, you can go down the female and male singers 
but those two really impressed me. ‘Cause they are original. Origi- 
nal kind of people who can do things with songs. Jimmy Scott 
was one of those. He did songs, I don’t know how he got the 
feelings of songs or how it went down his way, ‘cause the tunes 
he sung are somebody else’s songs and someone else did ‘em a 
long time ago, like "When Did You Leave Heaven?" was done in 
an old-time movie. It was done in that old-time fox trot. You 
know, a guy like Jimmy Scott could do something different with 
it, Jimmy would always be right on the note. He may have made 
a gliss, but it all sounded right. He didn’t do Billie Holiday or he 
didn't do Maybelle, he did his own little thing and it came out 
that’s why it was so damn original. People may have said that he 
got it from here or there, but Jimmy Scott was just a natural tal- 
ent. Got what he got a long time ago, I don’t know where he gol 
it, the lord gave him a whole lot of great talent. He could sing a 
lot of tunes and change ‘em around to his own way of thinkin’ 
The horns did it already, that’s not Original. 

’ How were the tunes picked that Jimmy did for Savoy? Well, I 
think in most cases he knew it. That’s the impression I got. He 
knew those songs. ‘Cause I can’t recall, we did "Motherless Child," 
stuff like that which were obvious things, close to gospel. I was 
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doing a lot of gospel things at: the time, I was recording the Mar- 
tin Singers and the Boyd Singers, the Davis Sisters, things like 
that. And that was OK, you know, for a fill-in kind of thing. 
When I did Jimmy Scott, it was come back in again. You know, 
he had been out for a while. He just came back in again and I 
was hoping to do something. Some tracks I could finish, you dig, 
just that he wouldn’t fade away again and get lost in Cleveland or 
Cincinnati or somewhere, that was my main thing. As to the tunes 
bein’ picked, there was many people involved, including Lubinsky. 
Like "Motherless Child" was a PD [public domain] tune, you dig, 
so like that was part of picking these tunes. Tunes that were PD 
that wouldn’t take any royalties. Lubinsky was into a thing about 
not paying royalties. He might save a penny and blow a hundred 
thousand dollars on a hit, you know. Lubinsky might take tunes 
that he had deals with and get a royalty rate on, or tunes that 
were PD that he wouldn’t have to pay anything on. I can’t recall 
all the tunes I recorded with Jimmy, there weren't that many, but 
I know that he wasn't given the best material. He was not. He 
may have gotten a hundred bucks a side later, on in his career. I 
don’t know what he got paid earlier. 

Freddie Mendelsohn was in charge of him early on, but Fred- 
die was a pussycat. Lubinksky scared his ass. I’m the kind of guy 
who wanted to get a little more, but in Jimmy’s case I wasn’t in- 
volved in contracts. I was involved in trying to get some nice 
music, getting the guys together. I was in those days the ambas- 
sador between certain people, Rudy Van Gelder or any engineer, 
and the artist and/or the artist and their company. So I was the 
kind of guy who had to keep it mellow a little bit. So we could 
get the goddamn job done. That was what I felt my main job was 
on many occasions. When I picked the people and I helped pick 
the music, then I knew what it was, so it was easy. 

Well, the ole man treated Freddie pretty good. I left in °59. I 
was doing all the gospel stuff, I was doing everything. Freddie was 
brought back ‘cause he begged for his job back. You know, he 
was like strung out. He went to Warwick Records, he was there 
for quite a while, and that faded away, then he had no gig. So 
like Lubinsky could control him and handle the bread and send 
him on the road. After I left, he had to have somebody there, and 
Freddie moved in. But I got the whole gospel thing formed pretty 
well, and Freddie owed the ole man a lot, you know. The ole man 
was good, the ole man Lubinsky, cause he gave me the opportu- 
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nity, but I produced. From the first day. Like I gave him Cal Tja- 
der the first time, you know. And the first Canonballs and the first 
a the first Mingus that anybody besides Mingus may have 
lone. 

Record supervision, that was my job. Recording supervision. 
When an album was produced, it was put together by somebody, 
that’s what I did. So I was producer in that case. Otherwise I was 
an A&R man. In the case of Jimmy, he was more involved with 
Lubinsky before I got there. So that the tunes were picked before 
I even got involved. And then we got into a thing of who to use 
and how to use them, that kind of trip. But on Jimmy’s dates, I 
wasn’t even an A&R man because the tunes had been picked by 
Lubinsky or by Freddie Mendelsohn or somebody else that was 
around. And I thought Jimmy was involved with that. That Jimmy 
had a say-so. I wasn’t in that office kind of trip cause it was al- 
ways loo stagnant, too dumb, and too shit. 'Cause Lubinsky was 
not for the artist. You know, like I put Kai [Winding] and J.J. 
[Johnson] together. I dug up Kai and he wanted 30 bucks over 
scale for his end of it, which was 130 bucks. Then I had to fight 
to get that ‘cause Lubinsky wouldn’t give that. I said, well, if you 
give Kai 130 then we got to give J.J. 130. He said, "Oh, god- 
damn." I said I can’t do it without that, man. You know I got to 
give J.J. what I’m givin’ Kai. You know there wasn’t anyway I 
could even think about doing anything but that. OK, I did that 
they got their 130 bucks a piece. A single session was $88.50, $0 
they got a few dollars more. But Lubinsky was that kind of way. 
He didn’t want to pay anybody any kind of bread, and that’s the 
way it was. The highest-priced guy he had was me. You know, 
because I was producing for him. I said I ain’t going for this 
bullshit. I was making about $200 a week back in those days, it 
was fantastic. I think Freddie may have been getting a hundred, 
That’s the impression I got earlier. Then after I left they got James 
Cleveland, and Freddie started getting perhaps some decent bread. 
But Freddie was always in the hole with his home, so Freddie was 
going to stick with him. Lubinsky was OK with him, let’s put it 
that way. You know, like the guy was going down the drain and 
the ole man saved him. He was in hock and he couldn’t pay for 
this, he couldn’t.pay for that, he had all kinds of problems just 
living in the house. You know, keeping the mortgage money going, 
cause he made a lot of wrong moves with different companies, 
hipper kinds of things, but he’s a nice guy. He wasn’t a good 
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businessman, certainly. So he was kept by Lubinsky. This is why 
Freddie should be grateful to the ole man. 

The ole man was a money-hungry cat. Savoy wasn’t the right 
place for Jimmy. Savoy was good for someone starting, but they 
didn't want to spend any money. It was like the old slave planta- 
tions where the slaveowner owned the general store and the slaves 
ended up owing money. Lubinsky would advance money to the 
artists when they needed it and when it came time for them to be 
paid he would claim that they had already collected their money. 
There were times when they didn't even know how much they had 
gotten. He hated blacks. Hey, he wasn’t right for anybody, not 
even his kids. Even his family, you know, he treated ‘em all like 
shit. They were always around, there was always a big fight about 
a cash thing. He had one son working there for a while, Dinky, 
and he worked for regular kind of bread. He wasn’t getting extra 
money. They made out only later on when he died, when the es- 
tate was in probate. 

But with Lubinsky there had to be a lot of compromise, a 
whole lot, you dig, like what tunes to pick. If he didn’t own a 
tune, he had to pick a tune that was owned by a favorite publish- 
ing company which gave him a break on a tune. A one-cent roy- 
alty rate, that’s how he judged getting tunes. So, Jimmy bein’ 
forced to do tunes? He’s right. Lubinsky thought that way. A 
penny a record and he wouldn’t want to put it out. He refused to 
record "Kansas City" by Wilbert Harrison. I was there. He said, 
"No, it belongs to Hank Ballard” or King Records or some other 
record company, and he wouldn’t do it. And Wilbert Harrison did 
it and you know how big it is. It’s still bigger than shit. The ole 
man got about $30,000 out of a settlement and he said, "Wow, 
yeali!" So he got some bread out of it and forgot that the record 
was making a million dollars. It’s stupid, it’s goofy, the whole 
thing. The ole man couldn’t see the forest for the trees half the 
time money-wise or he wouldn’t do a tune that somebody else 
published. He tried to save a penny a record, that’s all it was. 
Back in those days it was a two-cent royalty rate. And he wanted 
to get something for one cent, or less. Or his own publishing 
company would license a record for a half a cent and the artist 
might get a quartercent. 

I used jazz players because they’re more versatile, more spon- 
taneous. I’d get them for scale. For a session, four tunes, scale was 
$42.50, $41.25 or something, that’s what it cost. Ten bucks an 
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os cats should have gotten more cause their shit lasts 
I’m always, like, maybe I’ll hear that li i i 
in Newark at the old Sugar Hill on oa ai nt fp ee 
playing, Jimmy Skank, I think that organ player, Freddie Roach 
some drummer, Chink Wing, something like that. And I was 
in for two whole sets and it sounded OK but it wasn’t OK. 
ers apa s bigs —— Played the little eight-bar intro, without 
ki » On weet Georgia Brown," one of those things. 
ou know, that’s it, that’s what I wanted to hear, and I’m out of 


here. Kids ask me how I i j 
got into jazz. I say, oh, I i i 
Newark. That used to say it all, really. : = 


SPIRIT AND REDEMPTION: 
THE SOUL OF JIMMY SCOTT 


By Gary Jardim 


Jimmy Scott's song is quite unlike anything else in the mystery 
we call The Music. He fell through the cracks of the music indus- 
try a long time ago and his life has been as shadowy and elusive 

, as his famous behind-the-beat phrasing. Jimmy has spent his whole 
life expressing the kind of pain and deep emotion that make you 
feel and be in touch with yourself. He sings from a place where 

) you can not fake it. Slow rhythms have never sounded as artful or 
as spiritual. It is a sound that resonates back through Billie Holiday 
and Bessie Smith, all the way back to the soul of the Spirituals. 
Sidney Bechet could have been thinking of Jimmy when he wrote, 
"Life isn't just a question of time, it's a way you have of talking 
back and forth to the music .. . the long song . . . deeper than 
a man could bear . . . that stirring, all that night sound there was 
at the bottom of the song all that long way back making itsclf 
heard." 
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For years, Jimmy Scott was a legend whispered in my ear by my 
Godfather, John Alcamo. I finally heard Jimmy on Christmas Day, 1984, 
when John gave me a taped copy of The Source, Jimmy’s 1970 Atlantic 
album. I couldn’t believe how sad and beautiful he sounded, singing 
tragic stories at glacial tempos. The feeling of that album is so quiet and 
still and so extraordinarily slow and compassionate—the effect is like 
some beautiful narcotic. He sounded like someone who had been to the 
end of the road and suffered some unmentionable pain, only to return 
calm and serene and armed with the searching intensity of a Zen mas- 
ter. When he sings “Exodus,” he sounds like he is talking to God; when 
he whispers ““On Broadway,” he sounds like he knows what it is to be 
“nowhere”; when he wails “Day by Day,” an incandescent fire smol- 
ders in the space between drama and reality, transforming a popular 
standard into a personal testament. At times the voice is a loving caress. 
Sometimes it is a sweet bird call. More often, it cries long-sustained notes 
nailed on a cross of naked emotion. Listening to that album started me 
on the most interesting journey of my life—to find out who Jimmy Scott 
was and how he came to sound like that. 

All through 1984, I searched for information about Jimmy, only to 
find a big hole. Only one book even mentions him, Albert Shaw’s 
Honkers and Shouters, and that has only a few sentences. I knew only 
what John had heard, that Jimmy had given up singing and was work- 
ing as an agent back in Cleveland. Then, one day in January of 1985, I 
was down at the old Market Records store on Broad Street when I saw 
a leaflet announcing the comeback gig of Little Jimmy Scott, March 2nd 
and 3rd, at Mirage. I discovered that Savoy had reissued some of his 

classic sides from 1955, so I called my editor at The Village Voice and 
got an assignment to write a piece on Jimmy. Jimmy and I met one 
Monday night in February at the San Francisco Pub in East Orange, 
talked non-stop for four hours, and have been close friends ever since. 
He looked slim, about five-feet-seven inches tall, with a round, hand- 
some face and smooth red-complexioned skin. His shoes told me that 
he was poor. He spoke softly in a raspy, almost feminine voice that 
sounded as though it had been around a lot of corners. When I sat in at 
a rehearsal the following week, I discovered that the piercing intensity 
of the Savoy recordings was intact, but the bell-like tonal clarity had 
frayed over the years, giving a world-weary feel to the lyrics. Without a 
mike, the voice was honeyed incandescence, reedy and tender. He sang 
hard, measuring the words through deep breaths in a style that had 
Spirituals written all over it. From then on, I heard almost all of Jimmy’s 


gigs. 
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The Mirage shows were a big success. The place was packed with 
people who remembered and loved Jimmy’s singing from his days in 
Newark in the 1950s. It was almost like a community reunion and it 
helped convince Jimmy that he should keep on singing, although when 
I saw him and his wife Earlene a couple of days later, they were both 
feeling down and Jimmy was wondering if he had made the right deci- 
sion. He had been paid the grand sum of six hundred dollars, total, for 
the two nights, even though tickets were priced at ten dollars, “Ir’s the 
same shit all over again,” he told me in disgust. 

Things turned brighter when Jimmy got a first-class gig at the Blue 
Note in New York for a week in early May. It would establish his cre- 
dentials and it would be the biggest paycheck of his career. My article 
Power of Love, had appeared in The Voice and I was delighted that 
Jimmy dug my attempt to uncover the unvarnished truth of his life and 
art. The title would come to define my friendship with Jimmy and Ear- 
lene. The week before the Blue Note gig, I went out to hear Jimmy do 
a show at Penceal’s, a small black club in Kenilworth. Joe Thomas and 
his band were playing when I walked down to the music room. I no- 
uced Jimmy bump into a music stand on his way up to the mike to sing 
the first song. Soon after he started singing “All of Me,” I realized that 

he was slightly drunk. There was no stage and he took the mike off the 
stand and Started roaming around, extending his arms in grand gestures 
and floating notes up to the ceiling. He sat in a chair to the left of the 
band and continued to sing with outstretched arms. He knew exactly what 
he was doing and he meant every word he sang. The alcohol was re- 
vealing a madcap side of Jimmy that I would come to know and love 
At that moment, he was just a man singing his song. The people there 
didn’t know what to make of it, but I kept thinking that if this guy walked 
onto the set of Saturday Night Live, people would think that he was bril- 
liant. I turned to my friend Steve to see if I was alone in thinking like 
that. He Said to me, “Jimmy Scott is the best thing I’ve seen in a long 
ume.” Jimmy’s voice had irony, comedy, and spirit. And it was strange 
Most of the audience and the band thought it was too Strange. When 
itcame time for Jimmy to decide on the next tune, he paused for a full 
minute before saying to the young pianist, “Motherless Child.” She 
looked around nervously and then tumed to Jimmy with a pleading look 
in her eyes that was saying, “Please do what we’re supposed to do.’ But 
Jimmy looked right back at her and said, “C’mon, baby, you can play 
It When she froze up, Jimmy turned to the audience and started sing- 
ing it acappella. Each word, each syllable, became a deep dark feeling 
distant and personal at the same time, like he was reciting some ancient 
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tragedy. He followed the feeling inside and without missing a beat started 
singing “Go Down Moses.” It was eerie. He became so serious and ten- 
der that he drifted into silence after two verses, overcome by the story. 
At which point Joe Thomas called out, “B Flat Blues,” and the band blew 
Jimmy away. A guy who was trying to be Jimmy’s manager tried to pull 
him away in embarrassment, but Jimmy yanked his arm back and went 
to sit with his wife. I was knocked out by the performance and appalled 
at how everybody seemed to be treating him like some pathetic "dumb 
ole nigger." After the set, I walked over to his table. When he saw me, 
he smiled and said, “Hey, baby.” He threw'his arms around me and kissed 
me on the lips. He was feeling good, oblivious, as a mortified Earlene 
tried to get him to drink some coffee. Jimmy couldn’t even lift the cup. 
Some fans came over with copies of Jimmy’s original Savoy albums for 
him to autograph. He made some abstract drawings. But he sobered up 
for the second set and after the show I suggested that we drive over to 
the city to check out the Blue Note and hear his old friend Betty Carter. 
His "manager" thought it was a horrible idea, but we went anyway and 
had a great time. I’ll never forget walking down Third Street and Jimmy 
pointing his finger at me, saying, “I love you, man.” Or how he started 
to sing “Nobody Knows de Troubles I Seen” as we approached the Blue 
Note. 

I found out that Jimmy was taking Motrin to ease the pain in his back 
and that when he did so, he couldn’t hold his liquor. But it is more 
complicated than that. The frustration and disappointment that marked 
his career and his personal life had led Jimmy to hit the bottle back in 
the 1950s. Although he had come to terms with himself over the years, 
he was still drinking after he came back. 

The Blue Note gig was a triumph for Jimmy. Jon Pareles, writing in 
The New York Times, reviewed it like this: “After a 15-year hiatus, Little 
Jimmy Scott has a New York club engagement . . . and anyone who cares 
about singing should hear him. The pure, almost feminine soprano voice 
that made him famous in the 1950s has grown slightly frayed, adding to 
the dramatic impact of his other-worldly singing. Like a great Chinese 
calligrapher, Mr. Scott renders a song in spontaneous, impassioned, 
irrevocable strokes. He all but vaporizes the original melody to get 
straight to the heart of the lyrics, usually standards about desperate love. 
In the slow ballads that make up most of his set, he rarely sings more 
than one note per syllable—long-sustained notes, seemingly untouched 
by a beat—and each note magnifies the feeling of the word it carries. 
He can float a phrase without vibrato, break into a word with a sob, 

summon a quaver that suggests deep melancholy. Even at the glacial 
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tempos Mr. Scott prefers, he fills his songs with nearly unbearable ten- 
sion.” After sitting in Cleveland for ten years, Jimmy was getting glow- 
ing reviews from the most respected critics. He replaced the Joe Tho- 
mas band and settled in with the Hugh Lawson Trio. He was able to 
forget about the mechanics and just lose himself in feeling on stage. By 
= end of the week, I was hearing him as an extension of Billie Holi- 

y. 

“Jimmy used to scare the shit out of me. I remember hearing him in 
a club in Newark [circa 1960] and going up to him afterwards and tell- 
ing him, ‘Jimmy, you gotta stop doing this to me. I can’t take it.’ It was 
like he was ripping his guts out on stage.” When the actor Joe Pesci 
(Raging Bull, Lethal Weapon II) told me this in the fall of 1986, I knew 
just what he meant. The raw intensity of how Jimmy expresses emotion 
in the interpretation of standards is only one side of it. There is also a 
distant, impenetrable side to it. I had come to understand that the sad- 
ness and pain of his life had caused him to retreat so far inside himself 
that no one could ever really touch him. I had come to sometimes:think 
of him as the Invisible Man. He was there and not there at the same time 
hanging his songs of lost love like a veil over some darker mystery. He 
does the best nightclub act in the business. 

Unfortunately, Jimmy never got any first-rate gigs after that. Mostly 
he was forced to play small third-rate black clubs and he couldn’t af. 
ford to keep a good band together. There were periodic gigs at the West 
End Cafe in Manhattan and a concert here and there, but mostly the gigs 
were hard to come by and there have been long stretches when Jimmy 
was reduced to living off his Social Security in subsidized apartments. I 
heard almost all of Jimmy’s gigs and we would travel all over. Some- 
limes we would rent a car. A couple of times we rented a van to take a 
trio down to Washington for one-nighters. Typical gigs. No piano, and 
poor sound system, Jimmy had to pay all expenses out of the $1,300 he 
got paid. But the shows were great and audiences loved Jimmy. Mostly 
they were older African Americans who remembered him. That kind of 
a crowd always brings out the best in him. A crowded club where people 
know and love what he does makes him loosen up and sink into some- 
thing deep. I have a tape from one of those gigs in D.C., at a club called 
Faces (September of '86). You can hear a very special kind of at- 
mosphere. It’s dark and everybody’s had a couple of drinks and Jimmy 
can talk for a couple of minutes between songs and nobody minds. At 
one point on the tape, after he finishes a drawn-out version of “The 
Masquerade Is Over,” he improvises a lyric to the melody of “I Loves 
You, Porgy”: “I love you madly/don’t let it hurt you/don’t let it handle 
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your mind/just keep the rhythm in everything/all the time.” 

Even though there is a twenty-five-year difference in our ages, Jimmy 
and I became soul brothers from the beginning. I always thought that 
Jimmy was spiritual in a very hip, down-to-earth way. He was always 
the wise and compassionate griot revealing the unwritten history of Af- 
rican-American music. I used to love to hear his stories about Little Willie 
John, Moms Mabley, Percy Mayfield. Always, there was a deep respect 
and longing for the feeling of "community" that prevailed in earlier times. 
And it seemed like wherever we went, I would hear fascinating oral his- 
tories of black life in America. 

Jimmy’s own story goes back to July 17, 1925, in Cleveland. James 
Victor Scott was the third of ten children born to Arthur and Justine Scott. 
There is Scottish blood in the family, and Jimmy’s paternal grandfather 
was Cherokee. Arthur was a skilled laborer with a taste for the sportin’ 
life. Justine was a strong and creative black woman, a pianist and a 
talented seamstress who made clothes for the mayor of Cleveland. She 
was also a kind and devoted mother who helped found a congregation 
of Hagar’s Universal Spiritual Church from the living room of their 
house. She taught the children to sing spirituals. “We used to make a 
circle around the wood stove and sing songs like ‘Wade in De Water’, ” 
recalls Jimmy’s sister Adore’. Jimmy was an altar boy and he sang in 
the choir. A hyper kid, his life was similar to that of many other chil- 
dren in the 1930s. At the age of six, he was selling magazines. He scav- 
enged for glass and wood, he followed the train tracks picking up pieces 
of coal to sell, he made deliveries for the local drugstore, and he ran er- 
rands for people around the neighborhood. At age thirteen, Jimmy’s life 
was changed forever. “Mother was taking my sister Shirley to school. 
back to the curb. As she did that she got hit. The driver caught my mother 
by the arm—tore it right off—an’ drug her almost 200 feet.” The kids 
never got to see her again. “After she died, the hospital nurse said the 
last thing on her breath was, ‘Are my children alright?’ " And my 
grandmother—my mother’s mother—told her, ‘Don’t worry about 
nothin’. Your kids are fine—they’re all in the detention home.’ My 
mother was so upset, the excitement caused her to hemorrhage and she 
bled to death. That’s the one thing that tugged on me for years and years 
after. I knew that my mother never wanted her kids separated.” 

The family fell apart and the children were scattered in foster homes. 
“The bottom fell out of the bucket” is how Jimmy puts it. Jimmy searched 
for his father in an attempt to reunite the family, but Arthur didn’t want 
to hear about it. Jimmy realized “that I was totally alone.” After about a 
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year in several foster homes, Jimmy went out on his own. “[I only stayed] 
for a minute. I couldn’t be still. I had to get up and go.” He rented a 
succession of rooms in homes around the neighborhood and started to 


explore the red-light district. 


He started to sing wherever he could. His signature tune was “It’s 
the Talk of the Town”: “I can’t show my face/can’t go anyplace/people 
stop and stare/it’s so hard to bear.” But Jimmy Scott’s torment ran much 
deeper than his feelings of abandonment and loss. Jimmy’s small stat- 
ure, soft looks (he has no facial hair), and high voice are the effects of 
Kallmann’s Syndrome, a hereditary condition that he and his brother 
Kenny were bom with. According to Dr. Joann C. Findly, as quoted in 
Jimmy McDonough’s Village Voice article of December, 1988, “The 
brain doesn’t secrete the proper hormones to stimulate testicular func- 
tions. Essentially, those born with it haven’t gone through puberty.” I 
found out about Jimmy’s condition at the end of the Blue Note gig when 
Earlene confided in me. One night in September, 1986, while Jimmy was 
in Cleveland, Earlene called me up on the phone and asked me to come 
over because there was something that she wanted to show me. I went 
over to their apartment in Georgia King Village and she showed me two 
pages that Jimmy had written about his life. I had decided to put together 
a video-documentary on his life as a way to get him some exposure and 
we had many discussions about telling the "real story." Earlene told me 
that she was lying in bed one night when Jimmy appeared naked in the 
doorway, holding these two pages in his hand. Tears were coming down 
his cheeks as he said to her, “Is this what they want to know?” Titled 
“For Whatever Reason,” it was an attempt to come to terms with his 
childhood. He writes about The Passage—being bom with the umbili- 
cal cord wrapped around his neck (he still has the scar). Then he de- 
scribes being in the gym locker room at school and looking around and 
realizing that he was different from the other boys. He writes about how 
he couldn’t talk about it with his father. Fortunately, his mother sat him 
down and told him that it didn’t matter. 

“Little Jimmy Scott was singing in the Cedar Gardens [a black club 
in Cleveland] for tips when I first saw him,” remembers the legendary 
Estelle Young, a/k/a Caledonia, the comedian and contortionist who used 
to dance with Louis Jordan. She formed a road show of young black 
entertainers in 1944 that included Jimmy, Ruth Brown, and Jack McDuff, 
and took them on tours all through the South, putting up tents, perform- 
ing in barns, working wherever they could. Jimmy calls it his “college 
years” (1944-’49). They didn’t make much money, but Caledonia made 
sure that everybody had enough to eat, and Jimmy remembers the time 
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with love and affection. He did the ballad feature, singing “It’s the Talk 
of the Town,” “All of Me,” "Don't Take Your Love from Me,” and “How 
Deep Is the Ocean?” 

His first break came in 1949, when Lionel Hampton asked him to join 
his band. Hampton had one of the swingingest bands of the day, and 
Jimmy recorded “I’ve Been a Fool," “I Wish I Knew,” and his first hit, 
“Everybody’s Somebody’s Fool.” Hampton’s shimmering vibes and 
relaxed phrasing were a perfect foil for Jimmy’s crying tones. “If you 
listen for Hamp on the phrase, tone-wise, how he lays those sticks, he is 
a master.” A notoriously cheap master, however, and Jimmy quit the band 
several times before leaving for good in 1953. Jimmy’s friend and oc- 
casional roommate in the band was a young trumpet player named 
Quincy Jones. He remembers it well: “It was dramatic when he came 
out in the solo spot. He’d just stand there with his shoulders hunched 
and his eyes closed and his head tilted to one side. He sang like a 
horm—he sang with the melodic concept of an instrument. It’s a very 
emotional, soul-penetrating style. He’d put me on my knees, give me 
goose bumps. Jimmy used to tear my heart out every night.” 

Jimmy first came to Newark in '49 with the Hampton band, liked the 
atmosphere, and made it his home. “Cryin Jimmy,” as he was known 
around Newark, was part of a circle of friends that included Larry 
Damell, Big Maybelle, Babs Gonzales, the gay r&b singer Sammy 
Cotton, and the drummer Geronimo. Baraka’s autobiography recalls: 
“Little Jimmy was always singing around in Newark somewhere and 
gambling in the hallways of Hillside Place. But we all dug his "The 
Masquerade Is Over' and imitated him every day, including his caved- 
in-chest stance and sway as he whispered his tragic blues.” Between 1950 
and 1952, Jimmy recorded sixteen excellent sides for Royal Roost rec- 
ords, a small Linden-based label, including “Dearest Darling," “Hands 
Across the Table," “My Mother’s Eyes,” and the original ‘(I’m Afraid) 
The Masquerade Is Over.” They established Jimmy as one of the most 
influential song stylists of the day. But Jimmy never saw any money from 
those sessions. His personal life wasn’t so good either. McDonough 
describes it this way: “For all his on-stage popularity, Jimmy’s private 
life was a mess. His first love, Ophelia Sharon, left him for another guy 
in '45. Then came a statuesque thirteen-year-old from Newport News, 
Virginia, a streetwalker from the age of five. Their turbulent relation- 
ship lasted into the '50s, even though the towering prostitute would of- 
ten chase the singer with an open razor.” 

Little Jimmy Scott looked like a kid, sounded like a woman, liked to 
gamble, and suffered one disappointment after another. A lot of Jimmy’s 
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friends were heroin addicts. Maybelle, Geronimo, Sonny Stitt, Charlie 
Parker—they all had habits, and Jimmy was labeled as a junkie, too. His 
reputation in the music business was ruined and he was hounded by the 
cops. Jimmy remembers a gig he did with Red Garland in 1953. "I 
walked into the club and stood at the bar and ordered me a drink and 
went to pick the drink up and bring it up to my mouth and this cat 
snatched me and slung me against the wall and I tried to get myself 
together and say "What the hell,’ and Pow! Slapped me upside my face 
and dragged me all outside and shoved me into the edge of the car door. 
I've got a little dent by my eye. If it would've hit my eye, it would've 
put my eye out, right? They take me downtown and because I'm small 
and I don't shave and everything, they made me take off my clothes and 
all like that, standing in front of the detectives ... and shovin me around.” 
Larry Darnell had been one of the biggest r&b stars in the country until 
the rug was pulled out from under him when the IRS declared that he 
owed $85,000 in taxes. He never recovered. Maybelle was on the verge 
of mega-stardom, but her heroin habit was pulling her down. And then 
there was the rampant racism of the music business and the unscrupu- 
lous characters, like Jimmy Evans, the one-eyed agent who was playing 
one artist against the other and pocketing the change. The drummer 
Charlie Slade, who was playing in Newark at the time, remembers it this 
way: “Jimmy Scott was a humble, gracious guy. He was sincere with 
people. He was a nice guy, too nice. A lot of people took advantage of 
him .. . Jimmy Evans was the biggest con/booking agent there was. He 
was a stone crook.” 

Jimmy got fed up with it all and retreated to Cleveland. In 1955 he 
got married to Channie Somerville, and she prodded him back East. He 
signed with Savoy Records, the small pioneering jazz and r&b label in 
Newark. He recorded several sessions in ‘55 that produced the record- 
ings for which he is best-known: “When Did You Leave Heaven," 
“Imagination,” “Don’t Cry Baby,” and “Guilty.” Jimmy’s voice had 
matured from the almost boyish crooner of the Roost sides to the in- 
tense and searing wail of a man. Gone were the wistfulness, the inno- 
cence, and the helplessness. The style is masterful, slow and lucid, 
immediate and vulnerable, unadomed and painful. Those songs come 
from so deep inside and they sound so utterly distinct that you believe 
he is singing about himself. Jimmy continucd to record for Savoy until 
1960, but between Channie and Herman Lubinsky (the tight-fisted owner 
of Savoy), his personal life and his carcer did a slow dive. He got so 
disgusted that he gave up singing. Channic didn’t like it. “He was lazy. 
Jimmy didn’t want the responsibility of being an entertainer. Onc time 
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he went out and got a factory job—just so he wouldn’t have to sing.” 
Jimmy has a passive personality that masks some deep feelings of ag- 
gression stemming from his childhood and his relationship with his 
father. When he got squeezed in the vice of the music business and saw 
his friends getting ripped off royally, he ended up acting out his person- 
ality conflicts while under the influence of alcohol. I’ve heard many 
stories about how he would get twisted and walk up to the biggest guy 
that he could find and snarl something like, “Hey, motherfucker, you 
ain’t shit!” Jimmy admits it: “Sure, I’d get wild and crazy as hell... 1 
was fighting this thing within me—fighting myself, because of all the 
things I was seeing and living with . . . you look up and say, ‘These 
suckers done used me ail this time’. . . All that you wanted was a de- 
cent home life and an opportunity to really express the depths of what 
you were all about as a singer. But you never got that far ahead of them. 
You never really got over." I’ve heard several stories about Channie chas- 
ing after Jimmy with a knife, attempting to get money. The marriage 
came to a head in July, 1959. He was cutting the lawn of his home on 
Long Island when Channie and one of her boyfriends came driving up 
looking for money. Jimmy picked up the lawn mower and crashed it 
through the windshield. It was the day that Billie Holiday died. Channie’s 
cousin was Louis McKay, Billie’s last husband, and there’s a photograph 
of Jimmy escorting the family into the church at the funeral and Jimmy’s 
swollen left eye can be seen under dark sunglasses. 

Jimmy retreated to Newark and was befriended by an adoring group 
of young white guys from Newark that included Joc Pesci and Frankie 
Valli. It's ironic that Frankie turned a trick into a fortune after studying 
with Jimmy. Some people just don't get the point. But it is appropriate 
that Pesci went on to play a key part in one of the most soulful films 
ever made, Raging Bull. “Jocy Pesci was a comical little dude. They 
were like my buddies. Beautiful dudes. We used to sit up jamming and 
talking, cooking and cating all night long. Those were the things, through 
all the strife, that I can value.” 

In 1962, Jimmy recorded his masterpiece, Falling In Love Is Won- 
derful, for Ray Charles’ Tangerine Records. Ray brought in Marty Paich 
and Gerald Wilson to arrange a lush orchestral cushion for Jimmy. The 
voice is breathtaking, gorgeous and utterly moving. It is the sound of a 
37-year-old man trying to come to terms with his life. Decp, almost 
mournful notes radiate from an exquisite and still place, some faraway 
place. “I only know that falling in love is grand/and/the thing that’s 
known as romance is wonderful, wonderful/in every way/so they say.” 
The clusive other remains a dark mystery, On “I Wish I Didn’t Love 
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"The feelin’. I just loved the feelin’ in his voice. Jimmy had soul way back 
when people weren't usin’ the word . . . Everything was very easy-flowin’, man. 
Just like Jimmy.” —Ray Charles 
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You So,” the careening voice is indelible and haunted: “I wish I didn’t 
need your kiss/why must your kiss torture me so. . . but when I try/ 
something inside me says no/and still, I wish I didn’t love you so.” If 
these songs are keys to understanding Jimmy's art—and I think they 
are—it is not because of the strict autobiographical meaning of the lyr- 
ics, Rather, these songs reveal the spiritual character of Jimmy's sound. 
When he sings, "I gave you my love/and I was living a dream/but living 
would seem in vain/if I should lose you" ("If I Should Lose You"), he is 
not singing about a love affair, he is remembering the faith and love of 
his mother. Love becomes a metaphor for the sacred. “Why can’t I be 
more conventional . . . Let people wonder/let them laugh/let them frown/ 
you know I’ll love you 'till the moon turns upside down.” ("Why Try to 
Change Me Now"). Jimmy takes what he has always had and what he 
has never had and out of the resulting tension, he creates a spiritual medi- 
tation on love, faith, and the meaning of life. He finds the spiritual in 
the pain and suffering of everyday life. God is love. The divine is within. 
In remembrance is the secret of redemption. 

After the frustrating years with Savoy and all the disappointments of 
the '50s, Jimmy finally had the perfect commercial vehicle to get over, 
and as soon as it was released, Herman Lubinsky had an injunction placed 
against the album, claiming that Jimmy was still under contract to Sa- 
voy. Tangerine backed down and the public never heard the record. 

Jimmy settled back in Cleveland and drifted into obscurity, doing 
occasional gigs. He says he went into an “emotional freeze” for two or 
three years. He did a study of world religions, particularly the writings 
of Yogananda. He considered entering the ministry of Hagar’s Univer- 
sal Spiritual Church. He worked for years as a shipping and receiving 
clerk for the Sheraton Hotel. Atlantic brought him in to record The Source 
in 1969, and then he disappeared again. One day in '71, Jimmy was pull- 
ing a skid into the laundry room when he slipped and severely injured 
his back. Unable to work, he became a Democratic ward captain, doing 
occasional performances for community groups. He was president of the 
tenants’ council in the senior citizens building where he lived. Nathan 
Heard remembers him in the early "70s around Newark, wearing a big 
cross and giving out numbers. In the mid-'70s he did a gig at the old 
Sparky J’s. In '76, Freddie Mendelsohn, his old producer at Savoy, 
brought him into the studio in Chicago for a quickie album marred by 
a drunken pianist and young musicians who didn't know the songs. There 
was another failed marriage. 

The Resurrection: 

It is doubtful that Jimmy would have made it back without Earlene 
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Rodgers. She had fallen in love with Jimmy in 1950. Earlene was a pretty, 
bright-eyed waitress at the Coleman Hotel in Newark who was in love 
with the voice on the jukebox singing “Everybody’s Somebody’s Fool.” 
One day, when she walked back into the kitchen, she found out that the 
kid she just gave an extra-large glass of milk to was, in fact, twenty- 
four-year-old Jimmy Scott. Jimmy claims that she was too good, that he 
ran because he didn’t want to believe that any woman could be true. They 
would get close and then Jimmy would disappear. They shared an apart- 
ment and travelled on the road together. But the relationship was never 
consummated and Earlene never knew what kept Jimmy so distant. Many 
years later, Jimmy told her-everything and promptly disappeared. 

In June of 1982, Jimmy wrote to Earlene. After all these years, he 
wanted to get back together. Earlene went out to Cleveland to visit for 
two weeks in December. “Jimmy felt like he wouldn’t be accepted if he 
started singing again. I told him that he would be surprised at what people 
wanted to hear. At first, he seemed interested, but later on he said, ‘I 
don’t think I’m ready to get back into it.’ So, when he asked me if I 
wanted to get married, I just said, ‘If you’re not going to be singing, 
ain’t no sense in me getting back into it.’ ” Three, weeks later, Jimmy 
called and told her that he was ready. Earlene got him an interview on 
Bob Porter’s WBGO radio show—after she convinced them that he 
wasn’t dead, that is. The show was inundated with callers wanting to 
speak with Jimmy. He spent the whole day in the studio taking calls. 
“That night he went out and got plastered. My brother had to carry him 
in the house. His excuse was that he was so happy to be here that it made 
him get drunk.” Jimmy and Earlene were married on Valentine’s Day 
1985. The Mirage gig followed two weeks later. Jimmy was on his way. 

Listening to him throughout 1985 and 1986, I was astounded at how 
original and extreme he is as a singer. He takes phrasing into a beyond 
where rhythm and melody seem to come directly out of feeling and 
emotion. But hardly anyone seemed to be picking up on just how mag- 
nificent he was. Every six months or so he would get a gig at the West 
End Cafe, but he was too underground to make a headway in the busi- 
ness: He had no record, no band, and no manager. Most gigs were at 

small black clubs where older African Americans remembered him. The 
lack of recognition chipped away at his resolve. There were a couple of 
nights when he was so drunk that he couldn’t pronounce the lyrics. “T’ll 
never forget one night up at the West End," Earlene told me recently. 
“To tell you the truth, it wouldn’t have been so bad, but Jimmy has to 
be constantly taking medication for his back and his legs. Jimmy got so 
high. He had taken two Motrins before we left the house because he was 
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ina lot of pain, and when he got to the club, he ordered a couple of 
drinks. In the first place, he doesn’t need a lot of drinks to get drunk 
He has 7 lot of Indian blood in him, so, you know, firewater and Indi- 
ans don’t mix anyway . . . by the time he got on the stage, he was call- 
ing all kinds of names. Oh, it was terrible. I was so embarrassed I walked 
a Wis - good talking that night after we came home. Timmy was 
ae t. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. I couldn’t believe it. He even looked 
€ alan: . - Now I don’t have to worry about him. He will not drink 
a drop.” Personally, I was usually glad to hear Jimmy when he drank 
ares Bh always strip down to elemental feelings and slip out 
rates ee ‘ inact a T have a tape of him singing “Why Was I 
cee pean ale merit and it is one of the most beautiful 
Jimmy’s living situation during that time was un 
mo into the apartment that Earlene shared with ae aie pa 
= Son. It was a dank, dreary place across from the brewery on South 
range Avenue. He moved everybody into a much nicer apartment in 
Georgia King Village, but right from the beginning, Jimmy didn’t fit in 
soe the politics of the family. I Spent many great nights there, though 
ren = — up toe g00d food and we’d lay up smoking and 
5 g about philosophy and hi isteni i * 
treasured Moms Mabley aid Pemest olen ce ease 
understand that Jimmy’s bad reputation as an irresponsible junkie and 
alcoholic was largely a myth. In fact, he was a proud, rac€-concious artist 
“ee pemen: refused to compromise his art. Certainly, you have to 
ee sees ia he has remained committed to an uncompromising faith 
Jimmy's art has fused the rhythmic freedom of jazz melody with the 
primal cry of the blues. He doesn't improvise through the harmony, h 
improvises through the feelings of the Story. rhythmically and aie 
cally, every note can be a cliffhanger, His noble sense of time can not 
be measured by any formula. “It’s just a beat that I deal with when I’m 
singing . . . it’s in between the beats . . . it’s something that has to be 
active, I couldn’t express it to you, I’d have to be working Most 
musicians are looking for that straight pattern as far as a singer is ce 
oo The 1-2-3, 1-2-3, they'll stay on that and 80 On a Steady flow 
4 won’t waver and phrase out of that beat and yet be on the beat " 
aa ro aye the first break that Jimmy got was when Bill Cosby 
caren oe of The Cosby Show around Jimmy’s recording of 
: g in Paradise.” That was in late 1986. I couldn’t figure out why 
osby had chosen that tune, until I realized that it is one of the only 
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immy has songwriting credits on, so he gets a nice royalty 
ey tie the aplasia airs. It is the only royalty check that a 
has ever gotten. When I finished the documentary that I put —: 
met Doc Pomus, the legendary thythm-and-blues songwriter, and win 
out that he was Jimmy’s biggest fan in the music business. He had tri 
to make something happen for Jimmy by getting a record deal, but al 
he got was disappointment. He made the rounds of all the get 
panies, but nobody was interested. When Savoy was considering whether 
to record Jimmy back in '85, Doc had gotten together a couple pat ‘a 
hearsals. Stevie Wonder heard about it and called Doc and said, ee! 
don’t you let me produce Jimmy?” Doc told him it was his if he want 
it. "Well, I'm going to write a song for Jimmy. And then Doc never 
heard from him again. I’ve come to find out that Jimmy’s admirers oy 
many. Stevie covers “The Masquerade” on the 12-year-old age : 
bum. It is also the first tune on Marvin Gaye’s first album, Sa lfu 
Moods of Marvin Gaye. Tony Bennett used to study demo tapes 0 J we 
in the '50s. I know that he stopped a concert he did in Parsippany in 1? 
to pay homage to Jimmy as a profound influence ona whole mp 
of song stylists. Nancy Wilson’s father used to bring her to cco Se 
lessons. Frankie Lymon was a fan. The list goes on. Doc knew eo 
and he was aggravated about the lack of support from Jimmy’s a = 
ers. He bought several videotapes and decided to make another a 
He wrote a letter to the editor of Billboard magazine, an edited i 
of which was published on November 21, 1987. “When we talk bou 
Jimmy Scott, we’re talking about somebody who might be the best pati 
of contemporary or vintage ballads around. There must be space some 
yee ee waiting for? He’s 62 years old. He'll die and there 
will be a hot funeral. Everybody will show up in hip mourning clothes 
how great he was. 
eh sane 22 now. I’ve shed enough tears for enormously 
talented friends who died penniless in relative obscurity. I'm ee 
and pissed at the affluent members of the music community who sit 
around and pontificate and let such tragedies happen again and os 
Still, nothing broke for Jimmy, and the family situation was iriving 
him up the wall. In early 1987, he got a 15th-floor apartment of his sob 
at Stephen Crane Village, overlooking Branch Brook Park. He’s = = 
gotten his creative juices flowing since he’s had his own place, and 1 
been heartening to see him overcome his initial hesitancy about _— 
ing his career. Over the course of the last two years, J immy has sot 
a nicé creative plateau. He doesn't drink at all, he's written almost a dozen 
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songs, and his performances keep getting better. 

In late 1988, it looked like Jimmy was gonna get his break when Bill 
Cosby shelled out some money to Michael Anderson, the WBGO deejay, 
for him to produce some sessions with Jimmy. It tumed into one more 
pathetic experience. Anderson evidently frittered away the money and 
Jimmy ended up taking his $500 advance and sending it back to Cosby 
with an explanatory letter. 

Jimmy McDonough is a writer who became friends with J immy and 
me back in January 1986. We were both knocked out by Jimmy’s soul, 
both as a singer and as a person. The three of us and Earlene had so 
many wonderful imes—traveling to gigs, jamming at each other’s apart- 
ment, and just being supportive of each other, as friends. In December 
of 1988, McDonough published a compelling biographical portrait of 
Jimmy in the Voice that revealed the real story of Jimmy’s art and life 
for the first time. At around the same time, Jimmy’s old friend, Ruth 
Brown, started a successful series of Monday-night shows at the Lone 
Star Roadhouse in which she featured a different r&b legend each week 
as her guest. When Jimmy appeared there in February, the place was 
packed and, for the first time in Manhattan, there were a lot of people 
who were there to hear Jimmy Scott. That performance was a turing 

point in his comeback. The Lone Star is like a big saloon, with a bal- 
cony, and Jimmy ripped the place up with a hard-edged set. Sometimes 
he can sing to the atmosphere of a dark quiet jazz club and sometimes 
he can rear back and sing gutbucket soul. That night was the latter. Il 
never forget watching Jimmy that night, arms outstretched, simply and 
eloquently singing the hell out of notes. He never had enough bread to 
be able to wear anything but the tuxedo Jackets that Earlene had saved 
in her basement for years. That night, he kinda looked like a country 
boy to me—his jacket was too short and kept going up his arms; he was 
wearing a cheap pair of shoes, and his beige socks were showing be- 
cause his pants were too short. He fit together so well with the band, 
though, that Ruth had him back and started to look for gigs for him. One 
night she grabbed the mike after one of J immy’s sets and started preach- 
ing. “There is something wrong, very wrong. The magnificence of what 
this man is doing, and he’s not even working, much less recording.” RJ 
Smith, in the Voice, called him “The sad saint from Newark” and “the 
greatest voice alive.” He was finally getting a shot and he was ready. 
Shortly thereafter, the premiere cabaret showcase in the city, The Ball- 
room, booked Jimmy for a month of weekend shows in July. Every 
Friday and Saturday at 11 pm he did hour-long sets with Bobby For- 
rester and Ruth’s band. It was a triumph. He won raves from the critics. 


Jimmy and friends at the Ballroom: Robert DeNiro, Joe Pesci, Mikhail 
Baryshnikov and Lisa Minnelli. Liza was overheard telling Jimmy , "Every singer 


should get down and kiss your feet." 
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In The New York Times, Stephen Holden wrote, “His languid phrasing 
and husky but piercing timbre recall [Dinah] Washington’s pop-blues 
interpretations of standards. But he carries those stylistic traits to such 
extremes that familiar torch songs and sentimental ballads are trans- 
formed into ethereal cries directed more toward heaven than toward 
another person. The intensity of his delivery recalls Edith Piaf as much 
as it does Miss Washington, and he underscores his vocal interpretations 
with dramatic open-armed gesticulation.” Gone were the four- and five- 
song sets in third-rate clubs. Jimmy was doing knockout ten-song sets 
that were like philosophical overviews of the whole American popular- 
song tradition, phrasing the songs of Berlin, Gershwin, Kern, et. al. 
Suddenly, Jimmy was on the people page of the Daily News. He was 
finally a "class act." Jimmy told me that he always thought of his time 
with the Hampton band as the highlight of his career, but this was feel- 
ing even better. He was looking better, too. Doc Pomus, bless his heart, 
had noticed Jimmy’s clothes that first night at the Lone Star and he 
ordered three tailor-made suits for him from Hugo Black, the clothier in 
Washington, D.C. 

As I write this, Jimmy has just received a lifetime-achievement award 
from the Rhythm & Blues Foundation, for $15,000. Word is that Ray 
Charles is reissuing the Falling In Love Is Wonderful album. Jimmy is 
scheduled to do “When Did You Leave Heaven” for a movie soundtrack, 
with Dr. John producing. A record deal with a major company is immi- 
nent. Jimmy is getting over. 

Ive accumulated a lot of great tapes of Jimmy singing over the last 
four years, but one of my favorites is from an October, 1986, rehearsal 
that Jimmy did with the pianist Bross Townsend. I drove Jimmy out to 
Bross’s house on Long Island—they have been friends since the '50s in 
Cleveland—and we had a real warm and friendly evening. Bross had 
some red wine, I had some black hashish, and they made some great 
music together, including a version of “All the Way” that I keep going 
back to when I want to hear something that captures the humanness of 
Jimmy Scott. As we were leaving, Jimmy said, “Let’s do one more.” 
Bross sat down at the piano on the porch and Jimmy started to sing this 
old Irving Berlin tune from the 1920s, “All By Myself,” which I had 
heard him quote for almost as long as I had known him (“I lie awake all 
night and cry/nobody loves me, that’s why/all by myself in the morn- 
ing/all by myself in the night”). It was deep, almost ghostly. When Jimmy 
finished, I looked up at him and there were tears running down his face. 
Then he got into the car and fell asleep. 

The End 
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